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‘“‘In these times,” says Heinrich Heine, ‘ we 
fight for ideas, and newspapers are our fortresses.” 
The statement:is brisk and sententious, but quite in- 
adequate, In all times men have fought for ideas; but 
in these times men fight with ideas, also. The most of 
the world’s fighting, at present, is done in that way; 
and newspupers are not so much fortresses as they are 
guns for the firing-off of ideas. In ordinary conflicts 
newspapers have taken the place of what used to be 
called carnal weapons, because in such conflicts the 
principal missiles which men hurl at each other are 
no longer carnal. When the missiles were stones, 
men used slings and catapults; when they were bullets, 
men used rifles; now that the missiles are ideas, men 
use newspapers. These, indeed, are not the only ma- 
chines we have for this purpose. Before newspapers 
were invented men projected their ideas through ora- 
tions, sermons, lectures, pamphlets, books. These 
older machines are now superseded by newspapers, 
simply because, in the impulsion of ideus upon society, 
newspapers do the work more promptly, and with 
greater immediate effectiveness; just as, for quite 
a similar reason, the muzzle-loader has been super- 
seded by the breech-loader. Should anything be in- 
vented which will fire-off ideas faster and farther than 
newspapers, then newspapers, too, will be superseded. 
In other words, to give a larger statement to Heine’s 
saying, modern society is ruled no longer by kings and 
parliaments and presidents, but by public opinion; 
and newspapers have their importance because-they 
are the imminent and most articulate organs of public 
opinion. 
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The man who sends his thought forth through a 
newspaper reinforces his individual power by all the 
spiritual and ineffable energy of the weapon which he 
employs. Vain and weak men, therefore, who become 
journalists, as they watch the spectacle of this enor- 
mous power connected with exertions which they have 
put forth, are apt to grow in self-conceit. It is a silly 
thing todo. The journalist is only the man who loads 
the columbiad, pointe it, and then touches it off; the 
crashing force with which the projectile batters the 
mark does not come from the energy of his arm. All 
that he can claim is the glory of loading and pointing 
and touching off. It puts one to shame bo see the strut 
and coxcombry of some great journalists, and to hear 
their ill-mannered and obstreperous self-praise. Do 


we think less of an editor if he boasts less? If it be | 


said that it is not the man who boasts, but only the 
newspaper, then we ask if boasting be not as ungrace- 
ful in a newspaper asitisin aman? In some sense, it 
is more so, for a newspaper is greater than any man, 
and in proportion as greatness increases, boasting 
ought to diminish, and usually does so. Journalism is 
so great and genuine a power in the world that it ought 
to be as modest and as reticent in self-reference as is 
Gravitation. It should no more brag of its size than 
does the Ocean, nor of its thunder than does Niagara. 
= 

When Mr. Schenck spoke the other evening in 
London, at the annual feast of the Royal Literary 
Fund, he had the opportunity of saying something 
genial concerning the basis of good-fellowship between 
America and England. In fact, just this he tried to 
say. And can anyone guess what he alluded to as con- 
stituting the bond between the two nations? It was 
something quite original, and never once even whis- 
pered before in either country. It was—for all the 
world—the bond of “a common language!” The 
leading London correspondents of American news- 
papers have been chaffing Mr. Schenck unmercifully 
upon this. They say that he brought to London con- 
siderable reputation as a speaker in Congress, and that 
much was expected ef him on the occasion referred to. 
He was given the post of honor. The toast to his 
country came first after the inevitable loyal toasts of 
an English state-dinner. Americans had been saying 
that when Schenck’s turn came, people would get 
something fresh and vigorous; and then to have him 
tamely run into the rut of that everlasting platitude 
about “the common language,’’ was enough to make 
the American Eagle hide its head under its own 
wings. For our part, however, we should object to 
Mr. Schenck’s official adoption of that amiable plati- 





tude, not because it is a platitude, but because it isa 


lie. The fact that Englishmen and Americans have “a 
common language” is a source not of mutual concord 
and friendliness, but of irritation and dislike. If we 
did not understand so easily each other’s remarks, we 
should have fewer invitations to anger at each other. 
During our late war, why was it that we felt so much 
more bitterly the unfriendliness of England than of 
France, Italy, or Germany? In all those countries the 
average talk was just as ignorant, as blundering, and 
as unsympathetic, as was the case in England. The 
reason was that what England said of us she said in 
this ‘common language ;’’ while the spoken daggers of 
the Continent were sheathed in languages unknown to 
most travellers, Even when unkind sayings of French- 
men or Germans or other Continentals were translated, 
their power of annoyance seemed partly to evaporate 
in the process. This view of the case, though an un- 
common one, seems to have thé approbation of a very 
sensitive Englishman, Lord Houghton, who, in his 
recent book, has raised the inquiry on behalf of his 
own countrymen; ‘“‘ whether,” as he says, “ our rela- 
tions with the United States would not be more stable 
and more happy if we did not speak the same lan- 
guage, if we did not understand and attend to every- 
thing disagreeable and untoward that is said or written 
on either side.’ In short, the possession by two such 
mighty nations as England and America of ‘‘a com- 
mon language” is a phenomenon which has grandeur 
in it; but whether it has, also, the conditions of mu- 
tual friendliness in it, depends on what use this lan- 
guage is put to. If it is put to the utterance of splenetic 
and hateful things, then ‘“‘ the common language ” only 
adds to the reciprocation of spleen and of hate. 
ae 
Over the reputation of John Stuart Mill has just 
been fought a pitched battle in London, in which the 
assault was only less extraordinary than the defense, 
“On the day after the news of Mr. Mill’s death arrived 
here,” says M. D. Conway, in his letter to the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, “the public opened the Times 
newspaper, fully expecting to find in the editorial 
columns that expressive essay upon the death of a 
great man which it had never hitherto withheld. To 
the general surprise, there was no editorial concerning 
him, nor has there any appeared since. But there was, 
in a side column, a brief, fragmentary statement of 
some of the points in his life, given, however, with 
such hostile animus as to excite general indignation. 
The Pall Mall Gazette at once rebuked the famous 
journal, as did other writers. But the most scathing 
rebuke fell from the lips of the brave and eloquent 
clergyman whose discourses at St. James’ Chapel have 
lately awakened so much attention—the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke. Mr. Brooke has the first talent of an 








orator—the talent of forgetting himself. He throws. 


his whole soul, with Irish impulsiveness, into what he 
is saying, and, on this occasion, in doing honor to the 
memory of a great thinker, he forgot, among other 
things, that he had on a surplice, that he was one of 
the Quéen’s chaplains, articled to believe and teach 
that John Stuart Mill was at that moment in hell. 
Despite the philosopher’s unsoundness on the Trinity; 
Stopford Brooke pronounced that he would ‘ without 
doubt live everlastingly,’ and ascribed to him the 
highest traits that can adorn a man. He made his 
hearers feel how great a son England had lost, and a 
deeper sorrow fell on them than if the church had 
been draped in black. But the burst of indignation 
with which he visited the author of the heartless notice 
of Mill in the Times newspaper was so hearty, honest, 
and the flush on the speaker’s face so fine, that it is 
probable that nothing but the sanctities of the place 
prevented the audience from giving vent to their sym- 
pathy in an honest round of applause.” The time and 
place of this chivalrous defense, together with the cir- 
cumstance that it was in the presence of perhaps the 
most fashionable congregation in England, aroused 
the author of the notice in the Times. It turns out 
that he is Mr. James Hayward, an eminent barrister. 
In fact, he bears the title of Queen’s Counselor, just as 
Mr. Brooke bears that of Queen’s Chaplain, and the 
result is that the Royal Chaplain and the Royal Coun- 
selor have since succeeded in stirring up nearly all the 
good and quite all the evil that could be heaped upon 
Mr. Mill’s name. Meantime, American readers are 
enabled to see, in the Popular Science Monthly, a repro- 
duction of the sagacious and noble estimates of Mr. 
Mill which lately appeared in the London Examiner, 
from leading English thinkers, 





LOVE AND FRIENDS. 
BY JAMES H. MORSE, 


ACK I have been in lonely mood, 
When I some sweet have seemed to lack, 
Or lost some savor I had wooed 
In fancy’s unsubstantial food, 
And thought to win by going back. 


Back I have been, and tried again 
To taste the springs that sparkled so, 
Thatso o’erfilled an eager brain 
With sweet ambition’s pleasant pain, 
And sang so in their overtiow. 


And I have trod the little round 

That childish feet of niine had trod ; 
Hope is my witness that I found, 
In all the course, no better ground 

Than this same green and pleasant sod. 


Not much the flying years, I find, 
Subtract or add in quantity ; 
But this alone: they change the kind, 
And suit an ever-fickle mind 
With tragedy or comedy ; 


With shape or substance light besprent_ 
To-morrow, that to-day’s reverse 

May want not long its complement, 

But shine and shade be duly blent, 
And better tread the skirts of worse. 


The grace of youth did not anoint 
) The flaxen head free from its care; 
The unworn foot and supple joint 
Could not uplift to higher point 
Or give to breathe a better air. 


Nor man is not so far away 

From his young heart as to pass by, 
Unfelt, the life-rich breath of May, 
Or, unapproved, the summer day 

With banks of flowers and smiling sky. 


His sun comes, and his rain is kind ; 

The world’s great store of sound is poured 
Over a boyish heart and mind; 
And man is gay and glad to find 

The market by the sea out-roared. 


Youth had its means and its own ends, 
And on its bright elixir throve— 

And this elixir—love and friends. 

No poorer means, to-day, heaven sends, 
No richer end, than friends and love. 








BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HOME. STATION. 


WRITE of a time when the railroad had not 

yet spanned the continent, and reduced the over- 
land journey to one of the most commonplace and 
comfortable that can be found in the world. No doubt 
the Pacific Railroad is a great institution. If that part 
of a certain Scripture which says, “many shall run to 
and fro,” has any logical connection with the other 
part, which says, “and knowledge shall be increased,” 
then this great institution will certainly increase knowl- 
edge. Meanwhile it is producing some other effects, 
not altogether welcome. It has introduced, for in- 
stance, the pernicious practice of trans-continental 
traveling with babies. In the good old times babies 
had to go round by the Isthmus; now they make music 
in the Pullman cars. And there are a good many of 
them; for a whole generation of pioneers is engaged 
in going home to visit the old folks in the East, and 
taking its infant jewels along for exhibition. 

Another effect of the railroad has been to break up 
the wonderful stage-coach system of a few years ago. 
It is true that people continue to travel all over the 
Inland Basin and the Pacific coast in stages. Probably, 
taking into consideration the numerous side lines which 
connect the railroad with old and new settlements and 
mining districts, there is more “staging"’ done than 
ever. Some lines still remain that are long enough to 
revive the memories of overland travel,—as, for in- 
stance, the line stretching from Salt Lake northward 
into the heart.of Montana, soon to be superseded by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and partially, at least, 
replaced by a narrow-gauge road over its own route; 
or the California and Oregon line, fast melting away 
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before the encroachments of railroad-building at both 
ends. California, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada have their 
long stage-routes still, over which the traveler may 
pass, day and night, without pause, for many weary 
hours. But the glory of the stages is departed. The 
great house of Wells, Fargo, & Co., successor in the 
business of Holladay and of Butterfield, has sold all its 
coaches and*horses and stations; and the country is 
full of these second-hand articles, wofully deteriorated 
by the lapse of time and the hands of those destructive 
fellows, Wear and Tear. ’ 

The coaches used by ‘“‘ Wells Fargo,” as this house is 
popularly called, were made in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and carried to California by sea, The excellence 
of their workmanship, once a blessing, has become 
very nearly a nuisance. They are like the celebrated 
one-horse shay, except that the happy day has not yet 
arrived when the oldest of them will drop to pieces, 
past mending. Upset a hundred times, weather-beaten 
beyond recognition of their original war-paint, abso- 
lutely decayed as to inside tapestries and brocades, 
with their glass windows smashed, and their leather 
cushions pounded into most incompatible hammocks, 
these staunch old vehicles continue to roll their daily 
and nightly courses as regularly as the stars; and there 
is no sign as yet of ihe giving out of their “running- 
gear,” that is, their wheels, axles, and thoroughbraces, 
—the hopeless collapse of which is the only warning 
which would move the present managers of stage lines 
to substitute less venerable and more comfortable ac- 
commodations for passengers. Horses, on the other 
hand, are mortal, and have to be renewed; but, what 
with economy in buying and economy in feeding, and 
the reverse of economy in driving, we have chiefly a 
race of half-starved, overworked ‘‘ broncos” and 
‘“‘mustangs”’ in place of the sleek, stately, and spirited 
teams of the last epoch. Be it understood, therefore, 
that I write of a period when Concord coaches were 
new. and stock was stock, and the stage-driver was of 
some account in the world. 

I think, as I write, of many qa weary and many a jo- 
vial mile traveled in those good old days; of adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes; of catastrophies glori- 
ousl? achieved; of mad drives down the steep grades; 
of sound sleep in the “‘boot’’ under the driver’s seat, 
or night-beguiling conversation by the driver’s side 
beneath the friendly} stars; ind chiefly of the lonely 
way-stations, where the horses are changed in mid- 
wilderness, while the passengérs walk around the coach 
to stretch their legs, and the solitary hostler inquires 
concerning the last fight in the nearest town a hundred 
mniles away, or wants to know when that there grain is 
coming along that the division superintendent promised 
to send, for, if it don’t come, he will have to begin on 
corn and bunch-grass, which will be playing it pretty 
low down on the cattle. 

The home stations were more ambitious in their 
arrangements. There the coaches were frequently 
changed, and the drivers, always. There the passen- 
gers took their meals, and not seldom some, who had 
found the fatigue of continuous travel day and night 
too much for them, stopped twenty-four hours to re- 
cuperate their strength. The home stations were likely 
to be adorned with the presence of woman, possibly, 
in faded and sad or ugly and stern specimens, but still 
a blessing and a pleasant variation of the masculine 
monotony of the rest of the route. The station-keep- 
ers were often men of strong, eccentric character, 
worth studying. Indeed, almost everybody one met 
in those days on the Pacific slope was worth studying, 
since only people with unusual motive-power of some 
kind in them found their way to such remote regions. 
Usually it was the desire for money that had floated 
them to the diggings or stranded them all along the 
road; but this desire took many forms and sprang 
from many sources. One perpetually stumbled upon 
persons whose secret reasons for their choice of a resi- 
dence were as inexplicable as whims to those who did 
not know their history. 

Andrew Campbell, otherwise called, in respect, “‘Gen- 
tleman Andy,” and in irony, ‘“ Handy Andy,” was one 
of this class. He kept the home station twenty miles 
west of Knucklesville, a mining camp in the foot-hills 
of the Sierra Nevada. Knucklesville, by the way, got 
its name from the first settler, whose sobriquet of 
*“ Knuckles’’ was fairly won in a knock-down argu- 
ment. Fora considerable time the camp maintained 
the significance of this title; but the fist business does 
not come naturally to the inhabitants of a democratic 
country. They prefer a method of warfare in better 
accord with the equality of man. So, old Knuckles 
himself was shot through the middle of his six vertical 
feet, which knocked him entirely off his two horizontal 
feet, and removed both him and the fashion he had set 
from the population of Knucklesville. Theslayer was 
a keen and cool young fellow named Harrison Howe, 
alias Hank, whose claim, it was said, the old scoundrel 
had “jumped.” Hank was tried by an improvised 
jury, which, after hearing from him the single fact that 
the deceased was a “ jumper’’—that is, one who oc- 
cupied by stratagem and then retained by violence the 
mining grounds of other claimants—declared that it 
didn’t want to hear any more, and was with difficulty 
persuaded by the judge, who mingled rather freely in 
the deliberations, to alter its first-intended verdict of 
‘Served him right,” to the more decorous but less dis- 
tinct and sincere “Died a natural death by the dis- 
charge of a pistol.” This was more like the result of a 
coroner’s inquiry than like that of a trial; but form 
was of Jittle account, and everybody understood what 





the jury meant, when, instead of finding one fellow 
guilty, they simply found the other fellow dead. 

Mr. Howe will appear again in our story. Knuckles 
has gone out of it, and even the map knows him no 
more; for the inhabitants of Knucklesville, when they 
wanted to “attract capital’ to their mines, changed 
its vulgar name, which looked disgraceful in a pro- 
spectus or a stock certificate, to Goldopolis, a classic 
cognomen which, like the famous English poet of simi- 
larly auriferous title, ‘‘ touched nothing that it did not 
adorn.” Goldopolis it was at the time of our story; 
and anybody who said Knucklesville was known at 
once as a foe, and probably a partisan of the still unre- 
generate camp of Dead Man’s Gulch, which hated its 
more ambitious rival, and tried all sorts of mean tricks 
to undermine its prosperity and win away from it the 
post-office, the express office, and the daily stage. 
Dead Man’s Gulch had, indeed, for a season or two, 
produced the more gold; but Goldopojis fell proudly 
back on its undeveloped quartz mines, which were 
“certain, with capital, to pay the national debt.” Pay- 
ing debts with capital, while it lasted, and then not 
paying them at all, was a method of management not 
uncommon in those days—and since. 

But the most important and permanent advantage 
possessed by Goldopolis was the Grade, an expensive 
and difficult piece of road-engineering, executed in the 
flush times when the diggings were new and rich, and 
freight and travel were enormous. ‘*‘ Dead Man’s Gulch 
might blow as much as it liked; it hadn’t got a grade, 
and it couldnt’ afford to make one; and it wasn’t 
likely that the mail route would be changed to such a 
rugged and steep cafion as led up to the Gulch, just 
because a few fellows up there had ‘struck it rich’ in 
the gravel. Let ’em bring over their gold-dust and 
earry back their goods and liquors on jacks.” So said the 
Goldopolitans; though occasionally one of them, at- 
tracted by the rumors of new discoveries, disappeared 
from town, and was soon heard of as a resident in the 
Gulch, and a furious Gulchite. 

But Wells Fargo paid little attention to these de- 
bates. They would not lightly move their line from 
the ancient route; for besides the Grade and the unex- 


pired mail contract, there were all the stations, and. 


particularly the far-famed Campbell Station, which 
could not be moved nor replaced in a hurry by an 
equally attractive one. 

Campbell station, or ‘‘ Andy’s,”’ was really a pleasant 
ranch. The house, a long one-story affair, looked as if 
it had once been short and thick, but had been pulled 
out to accommodate increasing needs. A piazza, ex- 
tending along the entire front parallel with the road, 
was, like the building itself, constructed of wood, and 
whitewashed. From this pinzza, half a dozen front 
doors gave entrance to different apartments within, 
one to the kitchen, one to the big sitting-room, one 
to the bar-room, two to bed-rooms for travelers, 
and the sixth to a hall which ran through the house 
and communicated with domestic domains, of which 
the public saw nothing—the apartments of the fam- 
ily. Then there was a stock-corral, or what would 
be called in the East a barn-yard; and there was 
a barn with the great stables of the stage line, and 
beyond these, along the swelling upland and stretch- 
ing down towards the broad plain, there were, at 
the time of this story, fields of yellow grain-stubble 
(for harvest was over), dotted with the dark shining 
green of scattered oak-trees, while only a little way up 
towards the east began the forests of the foot-hills, and 
behind these rose the crests of the Sierra, still patched 
in the early autumn with the remnants of last winter’s 
snow. On the other side of the road from the house 
the ground fell rapidly,and a bundred feet below flowed 
astream, turbid with the traces of the gulch-mining 
above. At this season it was narrowed to an insignificant 
creek, though it carried all the waters of the mining 
camps I have mentioned and several others; but when 
swollen by winter rains or thawing snows, it poured 
tumultuously out from the mouth of its precipitous 
piny cafion, half a mile above the station, and some- 
times raised its tawny flood half way up the bluff on 
which was Campbell’s ranch. More than that it could 
not do in the wettest season. Campbell brought a 
small part of its water from a pointin the cafion by 
meaus of ditch and flume, to supply his establishment 
and to irrigate his vegetable garden. 

Enough for the present, of the station. Let me say 
something of its regular and transient imhabitants. 
Andrew Campbell was, of course, no native of the 
Californian soil. There were scarcely any natives in 
those days but Indians, ‘‘ Greasers,’’—that is to say, 
Mexicans—and babies. Nor did any of the frequenters 
of the ranch know or care where the station-keeper 
originated. It was a tacit maxim of politeness—one of 
the few but rigidly observed customs which constituted 
the etiquette of the coast—not to inquire into any 
man’s past history. What he had been or done since 
he left ‘‘ the States’ was his character. If he had been 
“run out ” of Calaveras County by a vigilance com- 
mittee, if he had killed a man in cold blood down at 
the Bay, if he had “ gone back on his pardner ” when 
they two were attacked by not more than four, if he had 
been caught cheating at ‘‘ poker,” or if he was suspect- 
ed of horse-stealing, it might go hard with him. But 
neither his virtues nor his crimes were exempt from 
that unwritten statue of limitations which rubbed out 
his life before he crossed the Plains or the Isthmus, 
and left him a clean slate to write a new life upon. He 
might be an exiled prince or a runaway sailor, a 
fugitive from tyranny, or a fugitive from justice, or a 





fugitive from matrimony; it was all one to his neigh- 
bors, who granted him a corner of the oblivion in 
which they had comfortably ensconced themselves, 
and did. not even think he had a secret, much less at- 
tempt to worm it out of him. Some of them, it is true, 
having brought clear consciences with them and left 
loving hearts behind them, talked occasionally about 
“going home ” when they had “ made their pile ;”’ but 
those who never indulged in such allusions were not 
accounted strange. 

Andrew Campbell was not one who talked of going 
home, or took pleasure in any allusion to “ the States”” 
and their society. He avoided the subject with a nerv- 
ous timidity which, anywhere else, would haye at- 
tracted suspicion; and the interest which he took in 
the permanent improvement of his ranch indicated 
that there he meant to stay. Gray but not old, and 
bent but not feeble, he seemed to be perpetually de- 
precating the criticism of mankind. The quiet virtues 
of temperance, industry, patience, and peacefulness he 
possessed in full measure. Courage, too, he had shown 
in several critical instances; once, when he throttled a 
mad dog in Knucklesville with his naked hands; once, 
when he pulled a half-drowned Chinaman out of the 
gulch during a freshet. But courage in words he had 
not, nor ambition, nor enterprise. In fact, he was, for 
some cause or other, what we call a broken-down man; 
and sundry manly qualities, probably never very strong 
in him, had been, by that unknown cause, utterly 
crushed out of him. Only two things ever roused him 
to throw off his burden of secret sorrow—his fiddle and 
his daughter. These he loved; and these gave him an 
amount of local influence and reputation which his 
weak personality would not otherwise have command- 
ed. The fiddle was celebrated for many miles. As he 
played it, it bewitched the heads and heels of all lis- 
teners; and bonny Kate Campbell “corralled”’ their 
hearts with less trouble than it cost her to corral the 
docile kine or the unanimous sheep of the ranch. But 
I must take breath and begin again to speak of bonny 
Kate. 





CHAPTER II, 
MISS KATHERINE CAMPBELL. 


NDREW CAMPBELL’S daughter was at 
first appearance strangely unlike him. What 
he lacked, she possessed—brightness, decision, the con- 
sciousness of power, and a hopeful faith in man and 
Providence. Only by watching father and daughter 
more closely could one detect the strong resemblances 
and the deep sympathy which united them. They 
were both refined and intelligent; though Andrew 
Campbell, gentleman, shrank from contact with his 
fellows, while Kate Campbell, gentlewoman, was alike 
fearless and frieridly to all. Perhaps he had once been 
more nearly what she was now; yet it certainly seemed 
unlikely that any misfortune could ever break her 
high spirit as his had been broken. It was not often 
that the keenest observer could divine from any glance 
or word of hers that her life was devoted to the com- 
fort, consolation, and protection of her father; though 
everybody knew that, in her cheerful, steadfast way, 
she was doing the thing of which she seemed uncon- 
scious. Her fresh, smiling face, glossy black hair, and 
blue eyes with long dark lashes; her trim, small, ac- 
tive figure; her little hands, browned but not hard- 
ened by her busy life, in doors and out—spoke no 
special capacities of heroism; nor did the quaint and 
rude expressions of the dialect of the country, which 
came freely from her lips, when she chose to employ 
them, indicate that she was a sacred person to be set 
apart as better than common folks. Of course the 
miners and teamsters worshiped her. They would 
have done as mugh fora girl not half so pretty and 
wise; for in those days girls were scarce. But they 
looked up to her with special admiration and respect, 
because she combined so much good-nature and good- 
fellowship with real delicacy and propriety. Old 
Knuckles had early expressed the general sentiment 
when he said: “‘ That there girl of Handy Andy’s can 
just see any girl on the Pacific eoast, and go her ten 
better, and rake in the stakes, and never show her 
hand. Back ’em right down, sir, every time!” 

But you will know Kate better, if I sketch for youa 
scene in the great sitting-room of the station. It is 
evening, and the room is lighted, partly by the flame 
of a roaring fire in the capacious fireplace, partly by 
candles, distributed here and there, as they are needed. 
One of them dimly illuminates a table in the corner, 
where a party of rough miners are playing cards, with 
some gold coin and more gold-dust as stakes. In the 
middle of the room another candle stands upon a table, 
on which are well-worn copies of newspapers, an odd 
volume of the Patent Office Reports, and another of 
the Agricultural Reports. Half a dozen stalwart fel- 
lows are gathered here, crowding as close as possible 
to the light, and reading whatever they can get hold 
of in the way of literature. Still another candle lights 
another corner, just beyond the fireplace, where Miss 
Campbell sits patching, darning, sewing on buttons, 
and otherwise repairing garments which have seen 
their best days, but still hold out bravely against the 
assaults of time. A circle of men is occupying chairs 
in front of the fire, and discussing with much shrewd- 
ness and ignorance ‘all questions in heaven or earth, 
The young lady sits behind one end of this circle, and 
frequently joins with vivacity in the conversation. 
Just now the topic is one which does not interest 
her, An enthusiastic inventor from San Francisco is 
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explaining the principles of his new contrivance for 
“saving all the gold” that may exist in any material 
whatever—mud, water, gravel, quartz, or sulphurets. 

“You see,” says the San Francisco chap, sweeping 
with glittering eye the spell-bound circle, “the great 
obstacle, gentlemen, to gold is impurities; and my 
pro-cess is calklated to re-move impurities. Show it 
to you in the patent—‘ Whereas, etcetery, etcétery, re- 
move impurities.’ Jest what I told you. Now, how 
do we re-move impurities? Jest the way they come 
there; that’s the whole science of this matter. This 
ere gulch gold’s got impurities—come there by water; 
take’em out by water. This ’ere quartz gold’s got im- 
purities—come there by fire; take ’em out by fire; re- 
move them, gentlemen, and what then? Show you in 
the patent— After the impurities is re-moved, the goid 
re-mains.’ Now, my machine can be used with fire or 
it can be used with water, jest accordin’ to circum- 
stances.” 

Here a burly son of Erin, who has been listening 
quietly and looking into the fire, removes his pipe 
from his mouth, and says, ‘‘ No, bedad, that’s just what 
the gowld won’t do, my boy. Sure it’s as bad as the 
pigs in the owld counthry. Av ye remove the dirt, ye 
can’t kape the pig.” 

The San Francisco man waxes warm at this, and 
pours forth a-torrent of scientific information which 
overwhelms, without convincing, his sceptical hearers. 
Meanwhile, one and another member of. this and 
other groups in the room strays to the work-table of 
Miss Campbell, sits down unforbidden in the chair 
opposite her, and enjoys a pleasant bit of conversa- 
tiou. As the only woman present, she is felt to be a 
luxury which it would not be fair for any one to 
monopolize. ; 

“Well, Kate,” says one comer, “did you find the 
white cow?”’ 

“You bet!” responds the young lady, displaying her 
white teeth with a merry smile; ‘found her half way 
up the Grade, tumbled into one of poor Knuckles’s old 
prospecting-holes. Lucky she didn’t go over the other 
edge of the road instead. It would have made beef of 
.her, sure.” 

‘* What's that about going half-way up the Grade?” 
interjects another; ‘‘you’d better look out for your- 
‘self, Kate, around in these lonesome places. The road- 
agents* have opened a branch somewheres about here, 
and they’re just doing a contract business. Busted old 
Uncle Billy’s sluice-boxes the other night, and cleaned 
all the quick+ out of the riffles, and went through 
three Chinamen the same night, on that very Knuckles 
Grade.” 

In reply to this friendly warning, the fair maid 
merely showed the handle of a silver-mounted re- 
volver, and, without taking the weapon from her 
pocket,- remarked coolly, “We don’t go shopping 
alone. There’s six of us!” 

But these Amazonian utterances were as foreign to 
her general behavior as they were to her appear- 
ance. There was nothing particularly dashing in her 
looks or ways. Quiet resolution and self-poise, or what 
‘the boys”’ called savey,+ were expressed in her bear- 
ing, but womanly sympathy and helpfulness were 
equally her characteristics. Even the miners’ slang, 
into which she had fallen so easily, did not obliterate 
an air of refinement, inherited from days when she had 
moved in good society—days which, for her father’s 
sake, she resolutely put behind her and banished from 
her thoughts. 

It was out of her power. to prevent entirely the two 
border vices of drinking aad gambling at the station. 
But somehow there was comparatively little of that 
sort of thing in her neighborhood. The bar-room did 
not communicate with the sitting-room. If anybody 
wanted to take a drink, he had to go out along the 
piazza, and enter the domain of Bacchus by an inde- 
pendent door. And there were no facilities furnished 
for regular orgies. People inclined that way were 
much better accommodated at Goldopolis, or the 
Gulch. The company at the station were usually more 
quietly disposed, and satisfied to gossip and smoke 
(with an occasional walk along that piazza), to listen 
to Andy Campbell’s fiddle, and to look at his daugh- 
ter’s face. 

On the night I have been describing, however, there 
‘was a party playing poker in the corner, towards 
which Miss Campbell’s eyes repeatedly wandered with 
@ look of mingled distrust and dislike. The silence of 
the players, broken only by the laconic jargon belong- 
dng to the game, indicated that the stakes were high; 
and the idlers who from time to time strolled up to 
the table and watched the progress of the game saw 
clearly that three of the group were losing consider- 
able sums tothe fourth. These three, after a while, 
were seized with a simultaneous thirst. The monotony 
of losing made them dry; so they adjourned for a 
recess to the bar-room, leaving the cards dealt, face 
down on the table, and the coin and dust in heaps. It 
was perfectly safe; safer, indeed, in that crowd, than 
if the money had been under lock and key in a less 
honest neighborhood. If any man had tampered with 
it, he would have been roughly handled by the com- 
pany. Even a professional thief would have left it 
alone, under the circumstances. F 

The winner did not accompany his companions to 
the bar-room, but rose from his seat with an air of in- 


* Highway robbers. 
+ Quicksilver, used to collect and amalgamate the gold 
will in the sluices. ™ 


+ Savoir faire; gumption. 





dolent indifference, and sauntered across the room to 
where Kate Campbell sat. It happened that at that 
moment no one else was talking with her; and Mr. Har- 
rison Howe, with his pale face, close-shaven chin, 
heavy mustache, clean linen, and quiet tones, dropped 
into the vacant chair opposite her with the air of one 
who had a special right there. It was curious that he 
talked excellent English to her, without a trace of 
slang or rudeness, though he could curse on occasion 
among the men with a cold-blooded ingenuity and 
fluency that shocked even the average gold-digger. 
Still, a fine gentleman he always was; temperance, 
self-control, and reserve were part of ‘his stock in 
trade; for he was a gambler, and for the sakef this 
profitable vice, he sacrificed, after the manner of his 
profession, the unprofitable ones. «Many a gambler of 
those days and regions, if he had arrived of a Saturday 
afternoon in an innocent New England village would 
have been asked to preach. But this would not have 
happened to Mr. Howe, by reason of his heavy mus- 
tache. How slight are the outward differences between 
saints and sinuers! 

‘After a deliberate look at Kate, who bent assiduously 
over her work, he drummed lightly upon the table, 
displaying by accident a white hand with a diamond 
ring, and leaning forward, said in a low tone, “ Miss 
Campbell, I have the honor to wish you good evening.” 

“Good evening, sir,” replied Kate, without lifting 
her head. 

‘“*Have you considered the little proposition I took 
the liberty of making this afternoon? It was unfortu- 
nate that you were interrupted, as you Were about to 
give me an answer.” 

She did not look at him; but she cast around the 
room a furtive glance which assured her that nobody 
was within hearing. Mr. Harrison Howe had chosen 
an unlucky time to renew the interrupted conversa- 
tion; for this roomful of hearty friends was a protec- 
tion, without being an embarrassment, to his antago- 
nist. Perhaps he had not quite expected to find her an 
antagonist. His manner had an air of power, not of 
hostility. But a shade of darker feeling crossed his 
face as she replied in a low, but distinct voice, “*‘ Your 
proposition, Mr. Howe, was made once before, and 
declined. You had no reason to expect a different 
result when*you met me alone upon the Grade, and 
persisted in repeating what I did not care to hear. 
The fact that the stage came by, and that Steve took 
me up and gave me a ride home, was fortunate for 
both of us. If it had not happened, I might have 
given you some angry words.” 

“Then you are not so angry now ?” he queried, 
quickly. 

“I give you the same reply in substance now as I 
would have given you then; your proposition is de- 
clined.”’ 

“But I would not have let you off as easily then,” 
he murmured; “ you should have heard me farther.” 
Here for the first time she looked straight at him, 
with a slight dilation of eye and nostril, which made 
him hasten to add, ‘‘ Miss Campbell, you misunderstand 
me. I merely mean that I had, and still have, some- 
thing to say shat will probably lead you to change 
your decision. Your father-——” 

Kate faced him, glowing with concentrate wrath, 
“You are going too far, sir! I do not know by what 
means you have gained my father’s good opinion, but 
he will not control mine. You have twice asked me to 
marry you, and I tell you, now and always, No! And 
if you persecute me any more, I shall inform my 
friends.”’ 

With this she turned her head slightly, indicating 
with a sweep the friends referred to—that is to say, 
everybody. This was “too many’’ for Mr. Howe, who 
knew very well with what executive power public opin- 
ion would set about the protection of its favorite. Al- 
ready one or too had noticed Kate’s flushed cheek and 
earnest manner, though they had not heard her words; 
and one called out across the room, “‘ What’sup, Kate? 
Don’t you take any more of Hank’s lip-currency than 
suits you!” . 

“ Nothing’s up,” replied Kate, with instant self-con- 
trol. Mr. Howe and I have had a little argument, 
that’s all. A sort of two-handed euchre, you know, 
Tom; quite harmless and rather stupid. There are no 
stakes. I never play for stakes.” 

Her laughing reply quieted curiosity; and no one 
heard Mr. Howe’s significant whisper, as he rose to re- 
turn to his friends who, with ‘*‘ whistles wet’’ and 
“‘main-braces spliced,’ in other words, having drunk 
their fill for the time, had come back to the poker- 
table, and were now vociferously commanding him 
to make haste and “ante up.’’ He responded to the 
call with easy indifference, only pronouncing a few 
words for Miss Campbell’s private ear. ‘ No stakes,” 
he said, “except a father or so. Say, for instance, a 
father in State’s prison!” 

The arrow evidently struck home; but she took the 
wound bravely. “I do not understand you, sir; and 
your friends are waiting for you.” 

“You understand me very well, my dear Miss Camp- 
bell,” he replied, with cool insolence; “‘and I shall have 
the pleasure to.repeat and explain my little proposi- 
tion to-morrow.” 

So saying, and waiting for no rejoinder, he returned 
to the eager card-players, and was soon imperturbably 
absorbed in the tactics of the game, while the place he 
had just vacated was filled by Andrew Campbell him- 
self. 
“ Fine fellow, that Mr. Harrison Howey’ said he, with 





a sort of timid eagerness. 
80 gentlemanly ——” 

“A gentleman gambler and villian!’ exclaimed the 
daughter; and then, pitying the wretched, helpless 
look of her father, she added, in a gentle tone, “I can- 
not bear him, father; he isa bad man. Are youreally 
in his power?” 

Poor Andrew Campbell could not be frank and fear- 
less, even to his own daughter. ‘“ Oh, no, no!” he said 
nervously; “‘ only, I wish you would be kind to him— 
for my sake.” 

Apparently much to his relief, a distant whoop from 
the road was heard at this moment, and he started up 
hastily, saying, there comes the coach!” The sound 
produced a general stir among the occupants of the 
room. Everybody rose and crowded towards the door, 
except the poker-players, who remained, unheeding, at 
their games.”’ 


““A very fine fellow, Katie; 


(To be continued.) 





LOVE’S CAPRICES, 
A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


CS sweetheart, hear me! I have loved thee well, 
God knoweth! through all these years my holiest 
thoughts, 
Like those pure doves nurtured in antique temples, 
Have fluttered ever round thine image fair, 
And found in thee their shrine. No tenderest hope 
Of mine, which bath not warmed its radiant wings 
Within that heaven, thy presence, and drank strength 
And sunshine from it. 


How hast thou responded ? 
Sometimes thine eyes, like Eden gates unclosed, 
Would pour such beams of sacred passion down, 
That all my soul was flooded with its joy, 
And I, methought, breathed as immortals breathe 
A deathless light and ether! Then, when most 
I dreamed me happy, a strange change would come, 
Sudden as strange ; some wind of cold caprice, 
Blowing, I knew not whence, an icy cloud 
Upbore, and o’er the splendor of thy brow, 
Of late so frankly beautiful, there hung 
Ominous shadows, crossed by gleams of scorn ; 
Trifles as slight as eider-down have power 
To move or sting thee, and a swarm of humors, 
Gendered of morbid fancy, buzz and hiss 
About some vacant chambers of thy mind, 
By idle thoughts left open, making harsh, 
Rude discord, where, if healthful will had sway, 
Angels, perchance, might lift celestial voices! 


Love! love! thou wrong'st thyself, and that sweet nature— 
Sweet at the core, for all such small despites— 

Wherewith kind heaven endowed thee; yet, beware! 
Caprice, though frail its shafts, a poisoned barb 

Hath bound on each; their points are sharp to wound 

And the wounds rankle! Giants great as Love 

Have perished merely of an insect’s yenom, 

And who through all God’s universe can touch 

Love's pulseless heart to warmth and life again? 











“THE CHRISTIANEST PIECE OF 
WORK.” 


F one should seek to characterize, in a word, 
the difference between the Christianity of the last 
century and that of to-day, for dogma let him write 
Action. We spend little time, in the pulpit or out of 
it, in discussing “fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge 
absolute ;’’ the speculative literature of the New Eng- 
land Church in the eighteenth century is older than 
St. Augustine, to-day, to modern readers. Whatever 
the feeling may be as to the reflux of Christian faith, 
surely the life and ministrations of Jesus never had 
following more earnest and devoted than now. Look 
abroad throughout our large cities; do we see vice, and 
crime, and corruption stalking at noonday? Yes; but 
what else go we out to see? On every side, hospitals, 
refuges, industrial schools, homes for the incurable, 
for the foundling, for the castaway. 

It was a beautiful thiought—all the fairer that it 
sprang up amid the dry, desert places of trade—to 
carry the Summer into squalid courts and stifling 
tenement-houses. The Free Excursions for Poor Chil- 
dren, to the lasting credit of journalism, are known 
and praised in. many a poor home, where even the 
penny-paper does not go. .Your readers know all 
about them, their aim and their scope; but just now, 
when again the good work begins, a leaf from last 
Summer’s memoranda may not be. without its lesson. 

The Philadelphia Excursions, last year, 1o the great 
surprise of some of the managers, were characterized 
by solemnity, almost, on the part of those poor moth- 
ers who accompanied their children. For the first 
time, perhaps, in their hard-working married lives, 
they were free from responsibility and care. They 
saw their children playing merrily, in charge of enter- 
prising and energetic leaders of games. Their sick 


baby had surgical aid, and good food from the diet-. 


kitchen, and was laid quietly to sleep under a shady 
tree. They had time and space to take their pleasure, 
too; yet they sat, thoughtful, and talked to each 
other in low whispers. Indeed, some of them were 
crying. 

The large-hearted President of the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee, a mother herself in every fibre of her soul, was 
distressed that these care-worn mothers should seem 
to take their holiday so seriously ; and, going up to two 
women who sat apart, she asked them what it was 
they were talking of so gravely. 

“T was just asayin’ to this ’ere woman,” answered 
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one, “ that this is the Christianest piece of work ever I 
seed.” 

And they took it reverently, a sermon of the new 
gospel, new to them in its practical application ; though 
the hills of Galilee heard it eighteen hundred years ago. 
Surprise was in every heart, at all this bounty, all this 
thoughtful care; the beautiful sail up the river; the 
musie, the grass, and the feast of good things with 
which themselves and children were fed full. Surprise, 
almost too great for thanks, that the ‘‘rich people” 
should seek them out in their stifling homes, should 
give them all this—free! 

It was Christianity made portable; made real and 
tangible to them. And as the children, all winter long, 
in their garrets and cellars of those crowded courts 
have been playing “ committee-lady,” and ‘“‘here we 
go round the mulberry-bush,”’ who shall say that in 
these mother-hearts the lesson of love is not living still? 

** But these children are surely not the poorest of the 
poor,” was remarked, time and again, as the little pro- 
cession took up its line of march through the beautiful 
East Park. Indeed they were, from the dirtiest and 
most reeking alleys of the furnace-heated city. But 
their mothers had sat up all night, some of them, wash- 
ing and pressing and patching; or maybe had begged 
or borrowed a bit of faded ribbon to make their chil- 
dren “look like the others!” It was wonderful the 
spirit of cleanliness; the wholesome pride in neat and 
decent apparel, that was developed by those Excur- 
sion tickets coming into a neighborhood where all was 
dirt and noisomeness before. 

But what sermons were preached on those days to 
the workers and managers of the Excursions. From 
the little boy, who called out, from the car-window, 
returning, to his father, ‘Oh, pappy! we had meat!” 
To the crippled girl who had never seen the country, 

and had only dreamed of green trees, the texts were 
startling, and their range was wide. 

To give away blankets and coals in winter; to visit 
the sick, and clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, is 
the beautiful prose of Christian work. But to dispense 
to wandering little children and their weary mothers, 
the sweets of sunshine and new-mown hay; to carry 
them where the birds sing, and the leaves rustle, and 
the river shines for them, is the véry poetry of Chris- 
tianity. 








THE HAMBURG RAUHES HAUS. 


BY N. 8. DODGE. 


HEN I knew Hamburg in 1852 it had not 

the unholy pre-eminence among continental 

cities which had characterized it twenty years before. 
In 1832, when Immanuel Wichern called a few pious 
mechanics together to see what could be done for juve- 
nile vagabondage in the city, not only were the blue, 
hoeless feet and shivering bodies of thousands of chil- 
dren touched upon, but their moral degradation was 
even more strongly emphasized. He said that the 
whole fabrie of society seemed to be decayed: that de- 
fiant ungodliness was the atmosphere of the whole 
place; that the churches were a name, and the Bible a 
mockery, and morality a jibe, and God a myth; and 
that the whole tendency was downward. This was in 
February, 1852. In October of that same year, this 
young clergyman of twenty-four passed with his 
mother under the thatched roof of a half-ruined cot- 


4dage, called for many years des Rauhe Hause, in the 


neighborhood of Hamburg, and there gave himself up 
for life to the one purpose of winning the coarse and 
brutal and wanton and haggard back to goodness. He 
was cheered by few encouraging words, had no rich 
friends, knew not whence money was to come. The 
heedless city, with its gay lights shimmering yonder 


by night in the Alster, took no heed of him. Many op- 


posed the enterprise, and said it would be a premium 
on crime, and others deolared that there were no chil- 
dren in Hamburg for such a place. But the man 
Wichern knew what he had undertaken. He had 
character. He said it was a work of faith; that the 
half savage little Bedouins were sure to come out to 
be fed and elothed and taught; and that it was not Im- 
manuel Wiehern, but Jesus Christ who was the founder 
of Rough House, 

Before two months had passed, twelve boys were 
there, living with son and mother in a common dormi- 
tory and common parlor. They were the scourings of 
town. All were pickpockets. Not one was out of rags 
or dirt. They knew the dancing houses and theaters 
and hells; they could repeat filthy tales and sing foul 
songs and travesty Bible stories; and once one of them 
said to the others, “‘ Hi, you fellows, let Jesus hang on 
the cross; that Bible isalie!’’ More like wild beasts 
were many of them than boys. They would eat raw 
meat and offal; had been used to sleep under carts and 
arches; were wild; eight were illegitimate; all would 
get drunk, steal, swear, and lie; and two had sinned 
till they were almost imbecile. Hopeless ineorrigibles 
the young candidat and his mother had been praying 
for, and they had got them with a witness! Here was 
one shameless thief who had risen to be a street leader; 
another a housebreaker, who had been three times in 
jail; a third an almost naked boy, whose drunken 
mother had sold him for ten thalers; and two more 
from a cellar, where their grandmother kept a lodging 
place for thieves and prostitutes. These and the others 
were to be clothed and fed and taught without appeals 
for alms or lists of subscriptions. They were never to 
be reminded of the past; that was to be forgiven and 
forgotten. There was to be but one rule, and that was 


love. Wichern’s mother was to be thrice mother and 
he thrice brother. 

At first the boys did not believe him. Hitherto kind- 
ness had always come to them in a cunning guise, be- 
hind which some hurt was lurking. They distrusted 
everything. It was beyond their comprehension that 
solely for their good these two kind hearts should be 
beating, and it was one of the hardest things they had 
to learn. But love was the atmosphere of Rauhes 
Haus, and the roughness of their old experiences gave 
way to it. 

Little leas difficult to overcome were their habits of 
vagabondage. On Christmas eve a boy ran away, but 
came back next day. ‘‘He must be punished,” they 
all said; and then they conferred how. Of a sudden 
one of the boys remarked, ‘*‘ Let us forgive him ;’’ and 
with a sudden change they all agreed, and took him to 
the house mother. She sent him for the milk, and 
trusted him even more than before. Shortly after- 
wards he came to her with eyes full of tears, saying: 
“T can’t forget how you trusted me,” and never ran 
away again. Another ran off, but came back next day 
with apples as a peace-offering, saying, “ Forgive me; 
God has.” 

But Wichern’s house had no romance about it in 
those days. There was work to bedone. These young 
reprobates needed employment, so the master, wisely 
combining moral purpose with labor, said: ‘ This 
bank of earth is like a prison wall around us, when 
Rough House has no ramparts nor bolts save love of 
Christ.” The boys went at the work with a will, and 
in spite of snow and rain removed the bank in a month. 
Then a tree was to be cut down, and wooden spoons 
were to be shaped, and matches were to be split, and 
when spring drew near seed was sown and trees were 
planted. 

From Hamburg help camo in a hundred ways. 
Fowls, and bees in hives, and garden tools, and cast-off 
clothing. Two innkeepers sent each a huge basket of 
broken victuals twice a week; a butter-man drove up 
each morning with skim-milk, and some farmers from 
the country contributed together and hauled for the 
house a ton of potatoes. As the seeds began to spring 
up, the boys managed to build a house to confine the 
fowls,on one side of which was a stall for some goats 
the Mayor had sent them; and on a fair summer morn- 
ing, while breakfast was being eaten, a dun cow, with 
wreaths of flowers on her horns and a frisking calf by 
her side, walked up to the door. Then followed a don- 
key and cart, then a wheel-barrow, then a load of 
flour; and nothing would now do but that the boys 
must build a stone oven and bake their own bread. 

I want to say here that Wichern found hard out-door 
work to be a-great civilizer. It satisfies the precocious 
independence of young castaways, it stops the craving 
for the old vagabond life, and—since nature always 
tells the truth—it overcomes distrust. ‘‘ Rainy days,”’ 
he used to say, ‘‘ are the worst, for then the boys can- 
not get to the fields. It is necessary that they should 
be tired out. Light in-door labor is of little use. To 
vagabond lads, accustomed to-keep hands and feet 
busy, wandering everywhere and doing everything, 
light work is no better than idleness.” 

Two years passed, and the Hamburgers began to 
open their eyes. Here was a man actually reforming 
juvenile criminals. The farmers who had taken some 
of the boys would not part with them. Several build- 
ings had gone up all by their own work. “ And you 
let the boys come and go as they will, Mr. Wichern?” 
asked a magistrate one day. e 

** Yos,”’ replied the good man; “ no wall is the strong- 
est wall where love of Christ is.” 

One hundred and ten had been denied admission for 
want of room. There were now thirty-two members 
of the family. They were contriving how more could 
be received, when a cry came from the girls—the bad 
girls of Hamburg. “I have asister, boys, who would 
take-charge of them, and they would wash and mend 
and cook and knit for us whilé we were in the fields.” 
**Good,” responded the boys. ‘“‘ But we must build 
them a house.” “Good.” “ Well, then, straightfor- 
ward makes the best runner! Be at it, then!” So 
they planned a house for twelve, with laundry and 
kitchen and chapel, and before many months it was 
filled with wicked girls. 

“T have never seen so downrightly bad a spirit in a 
boy as in a girl,” was Wichern’s remark after a year of 
experience. These girls, picked up from the vilest 
slums, would swear and lie and steal, would improvise 
profane ballads and travesty sacred hymns and ridi- 
cule the best kindnesses done them, and would roll their 
eyes, tear their hair, clench their fists, and gnash their 
teeth at every attempt to restrain them. But patience 
and good sense and prayer prevailed, so that before 
one year they all, with a single exception, gave evi- 
dence of sincere reform. 

And now let us go forward seven years. It is 1839. 
There are eighty-nine boys and sixty-four girls in the 
Rough House Reformatory. Quite a number of new 
buildings have gone up. There are shops for carpenters 
and shoemakers and tailors and basket-makers and 
wool-staplers, under a single roof eighty feet long. 
The place is self-supporting. Never a boy has been 
turned away. The house for girls is now large and 
farther off. A convenient chapel has been built, which 
contains an organ within and a bell without. There are 
a printing press and font of type. Even now, thirty- 
four years after,,when dear Father Wichern has been 
long gone, it is a famous press, and, besides printing 








many books, employs scores of nimble fingers in pub- 





lishing those Fliegende Blitter that bear sagacious 
messages far beyond Germany. 

It was nine years farther on—in that 1848 so terrible 
to thrones in Europe—that Dr. Wichern determined to 
make Rough House Reformatory national. I need not 
state the reasons. They appeared sufficient to him. 
The funds had never been so low, and yet very con- 
siderable money would be needed. It was objected 
that the undertaking was rash; that a failure would 
be worse than no. attempt; and that the whole nation 
was in a state of disturbance too great to be interested 
in anything but politics. Wichern would not listen. 
He had built up his opinion on the Word of God and 
common sense, and nothing could change it. In five 
years—that is, in 1853—there were eighty-seven reform- 
atories in Germany, formed after the Rough House 
model, containing more than three thousand children. 

At this time, twenty-one years after the young can- 
didat and his mother sat in the almost unfurnished 
dormitory looking over to Hamburg and praying that 
its juvenile vagabonds might come out to them, Rough 
House had grown to twenty buildings and possessed 
property valued at $50,000. The half-acre garden had 
multiplied to a hundred-acre farm. The twelve boys 
had become 452, and the three girls 160. “For two de- 
cades it had been sending all over the world sensible 
men and helpful women. They were ministers and 
schoolmasters, army officers and merchants, landscape 
gardeners and lithographists, artizans and seamen, set- 
tlers in America and colonists in Australia, happy 
wives and Christian mothers. It began to be known. 
Kings and queens were its patrons. Visitors came 
from distant lands to see it. Victoria and Elizabeth 
Fry, Florence Nightingale and George Muller, and 
thousands of others, had eaten under its roofs. It 
issued a newspaper, owned a religious book-store, and 
carried on a large publishing concern. It had spread 
and was spreading a healthy literaturo among the 
working classes of Germany. 

There are twenty years more to tell about in another 
part. A single word shall finish this. The seed of this 
great work was planted on that autumn evening when 
Wichern and the kind old frau shut themselves under 
the thatched roof of the little Rawhes Haus at Horn. 
The germ was as much alive when Wichern inscribed 
over the door Jesus Christ is founder of Rough House 
as it was when the dear old lady fell asleep in 1861 and 
entered into her rest. ‘I and my mother prayed on 
that first night,’’ said the good man before he died, 
“just as we have been prayirg over since, believing it 
was a true word spoken when Jesus pointed us to the 
fowls of the air and lilies of the field... Once when a 
purchase absolutely necessary had been made, 23,000 
marks were to be paid down; there being not 1,000 in 
the exchequer, it was laid before God. A few days 
after this, Mrs. Pronotary Shiilter, who knew nothing 
of the need, sent 2,500 marks. ‘“ Just look!’’ was the 
quaint saying of one of the boys, ‘‘ just look! Father 
Wichern buys the land, and the Lord stands behind 
with a purse to pay the bill.” 





SCRAP BOOKS. 


HAVE, since when I cannot tell, but for long 

years, kept Scrap-Books. The amount of solid 
enjoyment I have to thank them for is beyond expres- 
sion, and the occasions upon which I have turned to 
them for information upon some whimsical theme, or 
matter of unusual reference, are incapable of calcula- 
tion. I keep arunning index of them—there are eleven 
volumes, covering a lapse of more than twenty years 
—in my head. I know, within haif-a-dozen pages, 
where to find anything I need, and the volumes are 
identified in my mind as first, second, third, and so on, 
without any distinguishing label, merely because I 
happened to manufacture them in that particular 
order. 

Trom my experience, as above exemplified, I assume 
myself to besomcthing of an authority in the premises, 
and feel quite equal to giving some items of advice; as 
witness: 

Tirst. Don’t try to be methodical. Remember that 
the keeping of Scrap-Books is a pastime, not a bus- 
iness. 

The making of such volumes as mine might be the 
exclusive labor of as many years as there are books, 
even if the material were all at hand; and yet, I don’t 
believe I have ever devoted fifteen consecutive min- 
utes to them in g]ll my life. They have never interfered 
with studies or business; and yet, those eleven awk- 
ward and nondescript tomes, that lie piled at my feet, 
in all their ugliness and shapelessness, as I write, cover 
the hardest worked years of my life—the cloister years 
of grammar-school and college, and the restless years 
of professional duty. 

Tho reason has been that, from necessity, I have ad- 
hered to the rule abovo laid down, which—I need not 
remark—is a rule to be strictly avoided in every other 
occupation in human life. 

I have kept one volume, and but one, constantly be- 
side me, until it was filled. Into that one I have put 
everything that struck the fancy or the whim of the 
moment; everything that I found valuable or inter- 
esting, or that I fancied might be valuable or interest- 
ing at some future time. And when in doubt as to 
whether any particular scrap was worth preserving, I 
gave that scrap the benefit of the doubt, and put it in 
along with the rest. I never attempted to classify or 
arrange, in the least. I saw at once that such 
an attempt would reduce my pastime into a dry routine 
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of business. And as to indexing, that would be the solid 
work of years. 

I have known scores of persons—almost hundreds— 
who, on seeing my scrap-books, have said, “I believe I 
will have a set of scrap-books, too.” And each one has 
straightway gone to work—purchased one or more 
tomes for the reception of possible valuables, and reg- 
istered wonderful resolutions for the future. They 
forgot my rule—determined on a concise and laudable 
method—and the result has, in every case, justified my 
experience. They have said, ‘*‘ Now, every news item 
of interest will go into this book; every piece of verse 
into this; every joke into this "—and so on. 

But, you see, at the start, they mapped out for them- 
selves a task—a business. They made a labor of what 
should only be, at the most, the recreation of an idle 
moment; and as each one of these scores or hundreds 
had something else to do in life, not one of them ever 
filled six peges of one book. 

Second. Don’t be ambitious—ambitious, I mean, to 
have very handsome volumes, or very many of them 
at once. My eleven books are sights to behold. Some 
of them are as broad as they are long—and somea 
great deal broader. Some of them are both very long 
apd very narrow, and no one of them is geometrical 
even as to cover. Open them. Jokes—sermons—non- 
sense — epitaphs— verses—decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—sentiment—folly—all jum- 
bled together on each single page! 

I find that the great charm of the#® concerns therein 
consists, if I am overworked, ten minutes over any 
one of my scrap-books will infinitely refresh me. If it 
were all sentiment, it would weary me; all jokes, it 
would pall upon me; all philosophy, it would fall flat. 
As it is, one-tenth poetry, another tenth nonsense, half 
a dozen lines of reflection on mortality, and a jeu 
d’esprit in close juxtaposition,—all flash on me at a 
glance. And, though the whole of it may possibly be 
pure rubbish, the result is entertaining. 

I find that everybody enjoys my Scrap-Books; but I 
don’t find that anybody grumbles because they are 
huge and bulky to handle, or monstrous and distorted 
to look at. So, don’t be ambitious! 

Third, Don’t set asidea particular hour of the twenty- 
four to paste in your book; and, above all, don’t keep 
@ box in which to put the scraps that are ready for 
pasting. — 

In the first place, when the hour comes, if your box 
is empty, or nearly so, you will be discouraged; and, 
after pasting what few scraps you find in it, you will 
have all the rest of the time to waste, which is fatal to 
happiness and the habit you are cultivating. I know 
of nothing so utterly forlorn as an hour in which one 
has absolutely nothing to do. If the box is full, you 
will be equally discouraged. If you happen to be in 
any one of a hundred different moods—listless, weary, 
dyspeptic, despondent, philosophic, pensive, or cogi- 
tative—ten to one you won’t attempt the pasting at 
all, and will leave the whole thing until next week. 
And when next week comes, with perhaps double the 
amount of clippings, the same causes will operate on 
you with just doubled force; and the result—as certain 
as the courses of the moon—will be, that your scrap- 
books will never be scrap-books at all ! 

Keep, as I said before, a book on your table, with 
your brush and paste-pot. When you have afragment 
about you, stick it in. One’s pockets, in my experi- 
ence, are the best places to keep the fragments. 

Fourth. Don’t be in ahurry. Never fear but that 
you will have scraps enough, and books enough, in 
time. Do you suppose that, in my childhood, when I 
clipped my first clipping, and I saw in my mind’s eye 
a whole closet in my library piled full of scrap-books? 
If I had, I assure you, I could never have clipped an- 
other. , 

The scraps come on faster than any one not an ex- 
pert can possibly conceive. Nota daily newspaper 
do you glance at in a street car but contains a line or 
so you would care to save. Out with your penknife— 
or, if you have none, tear around it with your fingers 
and thumb. Crumple it into your vest pocket, and, 
when you get to your office, your library or your study 
—stick it in,and be done with it, rough or smooth— 
what matters it? The tert is what you want; never 
mind how rough it looks, or how careless. 

Keep your scrap-book at your side, and as fast as 
you have one item gum it without the loss of a mo- 
ment. By this simple plan you take absolutely no 
time whatever from your regular avocations; and 
when, as years go on, you look at the vast bulk that 
has accumulated, you marvel and gaze—you cannot, 
for the life of you, imagine when you did it all—and 
this is one of the greatest charms of your collection. 

Fifth. Never lay aside a newspaper to be clipped 
from at a future time; as sure as the world moves, you 
will never clip from it at all. The next time the mat- 
ter occurs to You—if it ever does—you will leok for 
that paper, and it is gone. 

There is something totally depraved about news- 
papers. It is not asin to steal an old newspaper. 
Chambermaids and Boots light fires with them, and 
Ann Street waste dealers will give your economical 
housekeeper four cents a pound for them. Don’t set 
those axioms in operation against your scrap-books. 
Depend upon it, you will brood more over the memory 
of that solitary serap that was lost than all the scrap- 
books in creation will recompense you for. 

In looking at my eleven volumes, 1 have bitter and 
oa regrets that all their wealth of treasure will not 
allay. 








I think that, hundreds of times in the past, that only 
yesterday there have been items that I didn’t cut out, 
and that my miserable habits of procrastination would 
not allow me to preserve. 

How vividly do I remember one little paragraph 
about old Simms, of “Simms’ Hall” immortality! It 
must have been nearly twenty years ago. I had been 
reading about Simms in a book, and under my eye one 
day happened to fall a few newspaper lines, I meant 
to have secured them for my scrap-book; but I didn’t. 
I laid aside ithe paper, and never, never saw it again. 
Tears well into my eyes as I think of it to-day. I can 
see it before me. I remember the heavy type of the 
heading, and the small type of the text. It was,I re- 
call, about two inches long—and it is gone forever. 
Twenty years of-solid misery for two inches of bre- 
vier! 

Now, a word as to scrap-books in general—and herein 
more especially of their effect upon their manufac- 
turers and maintainers. 

I recognize in myself certain instincts and faculties— 
curious enough, but useless, except to myself—born 
of scrap-books, and I am amused and gratified to recog- 
nize the same instinctive traits in other scrap-book 
men. 

For instance, we are forever picking up odd bits of 
hewspapers and glancing hastily over them. We are 
able to tell, nine times out of ten, from the type, from 
what paper we secured this or that extract. We know 
very nearly what daily or weekly papers to read care- 
fully, and what ones to merely glance over and reject. 
And we have a high and abiding respect for country 
newspapers. 

A country newspaper is rarely crowded with news 
items. The little burgh producing it contributes very 
few murders, arsons, or burglaries, and even runaway 
horses are not superabundant. So the scrap-book 
maker’s and the editor’s familiar—my lord Scissors (of 
how many periodicals is he editor-in-chief !) is in con- 
stant requisition, and the consequenceis, that while the 
city daily, once read, is thrown into the waste basket, 
the country weekly is an epitome of a hundred ex- 
changes, and invaluable to the scrap collector. 

So it happens that the paper of most absorbing in- 
terest on the day of its issue is the most useless the day 
after. 

The scrap-book is to literature what bric-a-brac and 
vertu and silliouette is to art. 

One may tire of great galleries, like the Affizi and the 
Munich Pingcotheks, and weary in the long-drawn 
aisles of the Vatican and the Berlin museums. It is 
positive rest, sometimes, to leave the corridors of the 
Louvre or the Luxembourg, and loiter in the bric-a- 
brac shops of the Arcades, and the Boulevart des 
Poissonieres—and so the scrap-book of some humble 
“snapper-up of unconsidered trifies’’ brings its quiet 
rest of infinite variety to everyone. 

My scrap-books are a study to myself. I love to 
watch therein my own taste, growing steadily from 
child to school-boy—from sophomore to senior—from 
youth to man. What I once thought was glowing 
sentiment I now recognize as rubbish; what I once 
prized as above rubies I now see is arrant trash. 

I could find you (but I won’t) in one volume I know 
of—the record of my billing and cooing days; and— 
slyly tucked into a corner thereof—my own green 
and. yellow wooing of the muse, under a nom de 
plume, which, I flattered myself, in itself, expressed 
whole oceans of misery, abject and hopeless devotion, 
and desperation. But it now only amuses me; and I 
blush faintly at my own absurdity, and, turn the 
page. 

TI lean back in my chair, and puff away at my cigar. I 
amamannow. Isee the difference between sentiment 
and sentimentality. I have put away childish things; 
and yet—and yet—I am none the happier for all this ad- 
vanced knowledgeand mountainous wisdom! After all, 
those years of folly were justas fhuch years of my lifeas 
these, which find me sadder and grayer, and, I trust, 
humbler. And—Helas! I have but one, one life to live! 
And now I am amused by finding that others were and 
are just as short-sighted and silly as I was and am. 
Here, for instance, on one of these pages is an item, to 
the effect that Russia—or some other immense country 
—is gradually going to swallow up the world, and make 
all other nations its serfs and slaves! I remember with 
what fervor of enunciation my brother once read that 
item aloud in our little home circle, and how, for nights 
and nights afterward, I used to shudder as I lay awake 
in my bed, and venture all sorts of plans for running 
away from my cruel task-masters, the Cossacks. And 
then the thought would come: if they owned the whole 
world, where should I run to? And the consideration 
was so vast and profound that it put me to sleep! 

Well, twenty years of my life have passed away, and I 
am not a Russian serf. Instead of making more, the 
Russian has freed what serfs he had. And I see that 
men are ‘children in wisdom, and fools in foresight; 
und I am satisfied to be as childish and foolish as the 
rest of them! 

Before me, then—thin pages, ruddy from the glow of 
the open fire—lio piled my scrap-books—dear, old 
friends! How they speak to me of long-gone days, of 
the hours I have wasted in their random manufacture! 
They are the sarcophagy of ten thousand stifled songs; 
dead babies of genius; roses that have shut, to be buds 
again; notes of birds that died with all their music in 
them, whose only headstones are these silly piles of 
paste and paper. 

But with what tender and clustering memories do 








they speak to myear alone! What dear eyes, whose 
light has gone forever out for me, have read them! 
What dear hands, forever folded, have turned their 
pages through! 

Yes, I look at them fondly; and—for life is green and 
hopeful to its end—I have the cheery words of old 
Saltonstall, whose words are the motto of my scrap- 
books: “In winter you may reade them, ad ignem, by 
the fireside, and in summer, ad umbram, under some 
shadie tree, and therewith passe awaie the tedious 
howres.’ 





MATTHEW ARNOLD; LITERATURE 
AND DOGMA. 


** CY WEETNESS and Light” seem likely to sink to 

kh) the place of “ stock notions ” in the hands of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. The altered phraseology of “sweet 
reasonableness’? will scarcely save them from this 
doom. There is certainly no excess of sweetness in 
Mr. Arnold’s disposition towards the Bishops of Win- 
chester and of Gloucester, and his other fancied 
antagonists, and no excess of light, but only darkness 
visible, shed upon the important topic which he has at- 
tempted to elucidate. 

The subject discussed in Literature and Dogma 
is one of the most important and timely that could 
easily be proposed, and we have to thank Mr. Arnold 
for introducing it so distinctly and so pronouncedly 
to the arena of discussion. It is no hard question in 
fact, though it may seem to bein form. Itis, and has 
been for years, the great question of the times, which, 
under various phases, or rather manifold masks, is 
every where obtruding itself, and is still waiting for an 
answer. 

Mr. Arnold has the accuteness to see, and the sensi- 
tiveness to feel, that this is the problem on which 
the Zeit Geist is brooding, but he has not the mag- 
nanimity to treat it except in a narrowly partisan 
spirit. It is surprising that he should be content 
to turn one of the soberest and profoundest 
subjects for the thoughtful mind into material 
for the defense of the State Church of England—on 
the basis of a godless Old Testament and a Christless 
New Testament—against the Evangelical Low Church- 
men, the sactimonious High Churchmen, the political 
Puritans, the Philistine Scientists, and the vulgar 
common people, who might venture to assail the 
broad platform of comprehensive “ Know-nothingism” 
on which this brilliant essayist chooses to stand. 

The doctrine—we might say the dogma—of this 
spirited effusion is as follows: The Scriptures are in 
matter and form a collection of works of literature; 
it is preposterous and absurd to treat them as incul- 
cating dogma; to find in them, or to force from them, 
any of the so-called doctrines of, the Christian creed, 
or even of Natural Theism. The attempt to do this 
has divided Christendom into sects and schools of 
theology, all of which are necessarily failures, and not 
failures only, but extravagant or abortive carica- 
tures of the Scriptyres when the Scriptures are rightly 
understood. The instrument of rightly understanding 
this literature is criticism, and criticism can only be 
learned by reading the best books of every age. Out 
of such reading grows a fine sense or tact, by which 
literature can be interpreted and judged. The total 
product or growth of the wakeful criticism of the 
present generation is the Zeit Geist, which anticipates 
the sentence of the next generation, and pronounces 
its decisions without the obligation of rendering 
formal reasons, or of being called to answer be- 
fore any higher tribunal than itself. This Zeit Geist, 
whose authorized interpeter is the modest Mr. Arnold, 
has already decided thut in the Old Testament there 
is no living God who thinks and feels and loves and 
rewards and punishes. All such conceptions, and the 
propositions which express and affirm them, are the 
work of reflecting understanding ; dogmas of the creeds 
and the schools; matter for thelogians like the Bishops 
of Winchester and Gloucester to sharpen their wits 
about and solemnly to emphasize; but entirely strdnge 
and foreign to the spirit of the Old Testamentas litera- 
ture. In place of this pure dogma, as Mr. Arnold 
would have it, he would substitute the following 
luminous statement of that truth which inspired the 
life and formed the character of the Jewish people : 
“The real germ of religious consciousness, therefore, 
outof which sprang Israel’s name for God, to which the 
records of his history adapted themseives, and which 
came to be clothed upon, in time, with a mighty 
growth of poetry and tradition, was a consciousness 
of the not ourselves which makes for righteousness, 
and the way to convince one’s self of this is by study- 
ing their literature with a fair mind and with a tact 
which letters, surely, alone can give.” 

Of the many things which one would say of this, the 
first is, that the phrase “ the not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness” is a dogma with an emphasis, not 
simply theological, but metaphysical in the extreme 
—a dogma purissimum—a dogma five times distilled ; 
the quintessence of all possible dogmas. Not only is this 
true, but as a dogma it is not even original with Mr. 
Arnold, but it was propounded by the elder Fichte in 
language as eloquent and far-more consistent than 
any Mr. Arnold has employed to disguise it or make it 
palatable. We are quite willing to concede that the 


conception of personality is not easy to be defined; 
we own that there is no attempt to define it in either 
the Old or the New Testament; we might acknowl- 
edge that the attempts of the makers of creeds and 
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their expounders to define it when applied either to 
man or to God, have often been unsuccessful, and that 
most of them might with advantage be greatly 
abridged or entirely omitted in the solemn professions 
of faith, and possibly in much which passes for theolog- 
ical exposition. But this does not touch the point 
made by Arnold, and which is the articulus caden- 
tis vel stantis of his volume, viz., the assertion that 
God, as a person, did not give life and energy to the 
Jewish theocracy, and is not everywhere prominent 
in the literature of Israel. 
is not true is admissible; to say that ‘‘man never 
knows how anthropomorphic he is,’ and therefore 
to conceive that the personality of God is unworthy 
of aman elevated by the Zeit Geist of the nineteenth 
sentury is also admissible. But to assert or defend 
either of these positions is to philosophize in the spirit 
and in the language of dogma, and just so far to 
abandon the critical spirit and to cease.to judge the 
Old Testament as literature. It is to judge literature 
by dogma. Tt is worse; it is to offend against all the 
conclusions of criticism itself, which, if it teaches any- 
thing, would declare withemphasis that a people in 
the forming period of the Jewish nation would be 
utterly unable to begin with such a germ of religious 
consciousness as “the not ourselyes;” a conception 
which criticism and history both confirm could only 
be reached, and has only been reached, by the most 
attenuated generalizations of metaphysical philosophy. 
Moreover, both criticism and history confirm a con- 
clusion opposed to that of Arnold’s, that the Hebrew 
literature presents, in its Eternal and its Jehovah, the 
very opposite of any conception negative to ourselves; 
defining man by terms negative to God, rather than 
God by a term negative to man. Mr. Arnold does 
not aspire to be a theologian, he tells us, but he 
does claim to be a critic. We cannot understand 
how he can reconcile his position with such a germ 
of religious consciousness as is expressed in the fol- 
lowing: “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth,” cte., ete.; or “*God said unto Moses I am that 
Iam;” or “ Know, therefore, this day, and consider it 
in thine heart, that the Lord he is God in heaven 
above aud upon the earth beneath, there is none else ;”’ 
or “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
Mr. Arnold is offended in his critical sensibilities, 
forsooth, because the dogmatists assert that these and 
other literary declarations teach that God is ‘‘a per- 
sonal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor 
of the universe.” Perhaps the dogmatists might 
wonder with better reason that a critic should find 
nothing more in them than “a not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.”’ 

Mr. Arnold lays great stress on the last member 
in his definition of ‘‘the germ of religious conscious. 
ness.’’ It is not God’s personality, nor his intelli- 
gence, nor his oneness that is distinctive of the repre- 
sentations of the Old Testament, but it is God’s rela- 
tions to conduct and the spirituality and purity of the 
conceptions of conduct as involVed. In these Mr. 
Arnold finds the material for all the Jewish and Scrip- 
tural conceptions of God whatever. These relations, 
he insists, are so distinctive of the Old Testament 
literature as to overbear and drive out of sight all 
others. He even resolves the unity: of God—of which 
s0 much is made in the old literature—into God’s 
seriousness with respect to righteousness. 

The critic trained in some other school than 
Arnold’s would suggest that all these representations 
of God’s relations to righteousness are too subjective 
to find any place in tho earlier life and literature of 
the Jewish people, and in point of fact they are the 
offspring of a later and more highly developed stage 
of their culture and life. We cannot praise too highly 
the keen appreciation and the eloquent portraiture in 
which he sets forth the fervent faith in righteousness 
asupholden by the moral force of the universe, which 
prophets and psalmists attained; but the fact that the 
prophets and psalnists of no other nation ever attained 
it, and that the Jewish population heid it so tena- 
ciously, would indicate that it resulted from more 
definite conceptions of the Supreme than of a blind 
and vague and evanescent something, that was not a 
man. It would also suggest the question: whether 
what Arnold suggests was only a rank outgrowth 
of poetry and tradition upon this indefinite 
nucleus should not rather be accepted a: «ober truth, 
in order to explain the existence and the persistence 
of this singular faith of theirs in God as making for 
righteousness ? 

All this is dismissed and dis;..-sed of by Arnold as mere 
aberglaube, as an overgrowth of superstition. Under 
this he would include all special promises to the Jews 
as a selected people, all predictions or intimations 
of a Messiah, all that was ritual or positive in 
their political and ecclesiatical life. This is all set 
aside by the critical Zeit Geist, which measures every 
objective in revelation or miracle, by a canon taken 
from the laws and methods which are appropriate to 
4 period in which all the service has been accomplished 
which could be rendered by revelation and miracle, 
by prophet and Messiah, by the God who revealed 
himself to Moses in the bush, and was incarnate in 
Jesus! We submit that if these conclusions are 
true they are not established by criticism, as we under- 
stand it. We believe that the more fairly the Scrip- 
tures are studied as literature, the less will they 
sanction such dogmas as Mr. Arnold’s, N. P. 

YALE COLLEGE, June, 1873, 
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HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
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CHARACTER AND HISTORIC DOCUMENTS OF THE AGE OF 
THE MACCABEES. 


{7 E have ascended the chosen mountain-top 
of thought. We have seen, in the Maccabean 
age, the full and vivid development of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, and of the retributions of a future 
life. Standing on this mount of vision, let us survey 
the present, the past and the future. Let us inquire 
whence came these clear and sublime views of a future 
life? Who were these men and these women who 
thus anticipated the martyr spirit of the Christian 
age? What were their habits of thought? What their 
books and historical documents? What the character 
of the age? In short, what means have we of repro- 
ducing, in sympathetic forms, the opinions, feelings 
and acts of the men of that age? We do not feel con- 
tent with dry dates, or the skeletons of heartless ab- 
stractions. We desire to meet them heart to heart, 
and to sympathize with them in the great conflicts, 
physical, intellectual and moral, in which they were 
called to engage. Norisit from mere curiosity that 
we desire this investigation. It is indispensable to a 
thorough historical presentation of the great question 
which we have undertaken to consider. 


ANTECEDENT RELATIONS. 

For want of it the history of the doctrine of retribu- 
tion in the early Christian ages has been presented 
without a proper regard to its antecedent relations. 
In the most common histories of doctrines, such as 
those of Hagenbach, Neander and Shedd, the subject 
is treated as if Christ were the fountain head of the 
doctrine of future eternal retributions, and as though 
the history of opinions on this subject properly begins 
with him. : 

But the fact is, that in the three centuries preceding 
Christ, nearly or quite every form of the doctrine of 
future retribution had been developed that was pro- 
mulgated and defended after Christ. 


LEADING FORMS OF DOCTRINE. 


The three leading forms promulgated among the 
early Christians were, (1), The eternal blessedness of 
the righteous and the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. (2), The eternal blessedness of the right- 
eous and the annihilation of the wicked. (3), The 
eternal blessednéss of the righteous and the limited 
remedial punishment of the wicked, resulting in the 
final restoration to holiness of all fallen beings, and 
the unity and harmony of the universe inGod. Every 
one of these ductrines of retribution had been held 
and defended before Christ came, by the Jews or 
among them. 

In addition to these, in the early Christian ages the 
doctrine was promulgated of a conflict between two 
eternal and self-existent gods; one good, the other 
evil, each creating a system of his own; a conflict 
which involved in its issues the eternal duration of 
evil; though good was, on the whole, to be victorious 
in the conflict. This view, though promulgated by 
men claiming the Christian name, was generally re- 
garded as extra-Christian and heretical. This view 
also had been promulgated in the centuries before 
Christ, and had come in contact with the Jews. Hence 
it is clear that the influence of these preceding 
centuries must have been deeply felt in all the early 
Christian discussions of the doctrine of retribution. It 
was, in fact, so felt. 

CHARACTER OF THE CENTURIES BEFORE CHRIST. 

It has also been supposed that the centuries imme- 
diately preceding Christ were centuries of relative 
darkness, since prophecy and revelation ceased soon 
after the return from captivity, four hundred years 
before Christ, and in the interval the most important 
works of a literary kind produced by the Jews were 
those hooks entitled Apocryphal, and which by 
Protestants generally have been undervalued, if not 
contemned under that title. Though intelligent Ro- 
manists esteem them more highly as a kind of Dese- 
tero-canonical books, yet the massesfor the most part 
do not popularly appreciate them or the centuries 
during which they were written. 

And yet the five centuries preceding Christ are some 
of the most remarkable centuries in the history of 
man, and most highly distinguished for an intense and 
wide-spread mental activity, in which the Jews parti- 
cipated, especially those at Alexandria. 

PHILOSOPHERS, HISTORIANS, POETS. 

In these centuries flourished such philosophers as 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and also, except Homer, 
the leading poets and historians of Greece. In the 
same centuries the great luminaries of Rome arose, in 
whose light we still walk in our classical studies, such 
as Cicero, Horace, Virgil and Livy. In these cen- 
turies was the great scientific and literary develop- 
ment of Alexandria under the Ptolemies. In this de- 
velopment the language of Greece took the lead, and 
the fact that the Jewish writings called Apocryphal 
are in Greek, and not, like the Old Testament, in 
Hebrew, is a result of that wonderful providence of 
God, by which the language of the Greek Testament 
was prepared, 





ALEXANDRIA A GREAT CENTER. 
When Alexander founded Alexandria he created not 
only a great center of political power, commerce and 
wealth, but of literary and scientific development. 


THE MUSEUM. 


What was called the Museum was, in fact, a great 
royal university. ‘To it,’’ (says Draper), “as toa center, 
philosophers from all parts of the world converged. 
It is said that at one time not fewer than fourteen 
thousand students were assembled there.”” In it were 
established two great libraries, which together con- 
tained 700,000 volumes. Here grammar and criticism 
were developed. Here the inductive sciences were 
cultivated under the lead of Aristotle. Here the 
world-famed Geometry of Euclid was composed. From 
this school came such mathematicians, astronomers 
and geographers as Apollonius and Eratosthenes. 
Its influences extended to Archimedes and Hippar- 
chus. Draper says, ‘Astronomical observatories, 


chemical laboratories, libraries, dissecting houses, were 
not in vain. There went forth from them a spirit 
powerful enough to tincture all future time.” In short, 
the intellectual activity of the Old World came to its 
before 
In this respect he came in the fullness of 


highest development in the five centuries 

Christ. 

time. 
THE BIBLE IN GREEK. 


In the providenee of God the Jews and their sacred 
books were brought into the very center of this great 
intellectual movement. When the Ptolemies car- 
ried above 100,000 Jews into Egypt. they at once felt 
the power of the surrounding mental excitement, and 
studied the language, history and philosophy of the 
Greeks. As a result the Hebrew Scriptures were 
translated into Greek, and thus prepared for universal 
circulation. Thus, too, the Alexandrine or Hebraizing 
Greek of the New Testament was formed. 

CELEBRATED JEWS. 

From this great movement came Philo, the celebra- 
ted Jewish commentator on Moses, whose works ex- 
erted a world-wide influence both in the Church and 
out of it; and Josephus, the eminent and well-known 
Jewish historian. Both of these lived in or near 
Christ, but were not formed. under his influence, but 
under that of the preceding ages. 


THE APOCRYPHA. 

What, then, are the writings commonly called 
Apocryphal? They are mainly historical and ethical 
compositions of Jews, to whom the Old Testament 
was the surpreme standard of religious truth. Besides 
these there were works of religious fiction, intended to 
deveiop religious and patriotic enthusiasm for the in- 
stitutions of the Jews. 

At the same time they were under the influence of 
ideas which of necessity had come in through the 
thinking of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians and 
Greeks, to whom their nation was subjected in succes- 
sive centuries. Hence, in view of the relations of the 
events of those ages to the future of Christianity, these 
writings are of great valuc and profound interest. 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. 

The same is true of the literature of those ages not 
commonly called Apocryphal, but rather Apocalyp- 
tic; such as the early parts of the Sibylline Oracles, 
the Book of Enoch, the Fourth Book of Ezra, and the 
like. Indeed, in these are the most complete state- 
ments of the views then held among the Jews of tho 
system revealed in the Old Testament, in its future de- 
velopment and final retributions. Thus in the Book 
of Enoch there is a very full development of the re- 
wards of the holy, and the final punishment of the 
wicked, as conceived of at that time by a Jew. 


PREJUDICE REMOVED. 


Iam aware that a prejudice is felt against such apo- 
calyptic works, on account of the moral element in- 
volved in the false assumption that they were written 
by the authors whose names they bear; as, for ex- 
ample, Enoch, or the Sybil. But without entering into 
that question, it is enough tosay that it does not affect 
their value for the purpose now contemplated, that is, 
the throwing of light on the thinking and feeling of 
the age of their composition. This may be illustrated 
by a modern example. In Milton’s Paradise Lost, the 
angel Michael is represented as giving to Adam a 
long and tolerably minute prophetic outline of the 
destinies of his descendants. It is in forma prophecy; 
itisin facta statement of history up to the days of 
Milton from his theological stand-point. To this is 
added Milton’s view of the future destinies of man- 
kind, as coming from the lips of the angel. As a 
prophecy all this is of no worth, but it is of great value 
as throwing light on the opinions of Milton and of the 
great body of Christians of his age. In like manner 
the authorsof these apocalyptic works represent the 
Sybil, or Enoch, or any other prophet, as predicting 
events according to what the writer held to be the true 
view. Viewed thus, they throw very great light on 
the thinking and feeling of the age in which they were 
written. In these works, too, is found a very wide 
range of thought and great mental activity. 

PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 

It adds a new interest to this age of the Maccabees 
to know that in it are the roots of the two great parties 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, whose opinions on 
future retribution are so prominently: preséated in the 
New Testament. The Pharisees honorably represented 
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at the outset those whose firm faith in the resurrection 
and the rewards of afuture life sustained them in the 
great persecution. They truly represented the main 
body of the Jews, and they were zealous defenders of 
the law of Moses, but it was as encompassed with the 
traditions of the Fathers. The Sadducees, on the other 
hand, represented the Epicureanism that rejected the 
retributions of a future life, and they repudiated all 
efforts to introduce into the law of Moses by tradition 
what was not there in express statement. 


THE ZEND AVESTA. 

To the sources of information already noticed we 
may add the Zend Avesta and the recent learned in- 
vestigations into the system of Zoroaster by German, 
French, English and American scholars. The questio’ 
how far, if at all, what is regarded as the Christian 
doctrine of the future life and of retribution has been 
derived from the system of Zoroaster cannot be satis- 
factorily answered except by a thorough study of 
that system, and for this the materials and aids are 
more satisfactory and abundant than they ever have 
been before. 

THE MISHNA. 

The Mishna is the first part of the Talmud, and isa 
digest of Jewish observances and traditions. Its 
author, Rabbi Jehudah the Holy, a Jew, wealthy and 
influential, composed it towards the close of the second 
century. Yetit refers back to the decisions of Hillel 
and Shammai, who flourished before Christ; and also 
to those of Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul. It is there- 
fore of great value in studying the progress of 
doctrinal opinion as well as practice among the Jews, 
even before Christ. On some points at issue we shall 
freely appeal to this authority. 








SOMETIMES. 
BY MRS, 8, M. B. PIATT. 


HEY fade to fairies, fade and pass 
Into the dimness of the dew, 
Into the greenness of the grass, 
Sometimes—my prettyschildren do; 
They wander off into the wind, 
And leave me, dreaming, far behind. 


Then some great grayness round me steals ; 
My hollow hands I faintly fold; 

The awful touch of blindness seals 
My glimmering eyes, and I am old— 

So old I care not for my years, . 

So old that I have done with tears. 


Soon little faces, flushed and fair, 
As other faces used to be, 
Climb, full of wonder, up my chair 
And whisper, while they look at me; 
Till suddenly some timid tongue 
Asks me if I were ever young. 


Then, wild and beautiful like a bird, 
Upon my shoulders Youth alights, 
Old music from its sleep is heard, 
I linger in diviner nights, 
A lonesome crescent cuts the sky, 
Weird windy shadows waver by. 


One lily, yellow as the moon, 
Rises and shakes its wrinkles out; 
A red geranium follows soon, 
And breathes its haunted scents about ; 
From half a century of dust 
A slighted hand is wanly thrust. 


Then my fair dreary dream will pass— 
No longer young nor old am I; 
My fairies leave the dew and grass, 
Out of the wind my fairies fly ; 
My own sweet children sweetly say : 
* You cry, sometimes—when we're away.” 
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CHRIST IN DARKNESS, 
Frimpay Evenina, April 11, 1873. 
HE most active part of our Saviour’s ministry 


was comprised within the space of about a single 
year. It has hitherto been said there were three years 
of his ministry. There is much doubt as to the exact 
space of time, after his baptism, in which he continued 
in the ministry; but probably the period of his 
activity therein did not transcend about a twelve- 
month. 

The earlier part of his ministry was‘one of cheerful- 
ness and of zeal. It was a period of great activity; 
but, on the whole, it was one of enjoyment. He visit- 
ed in his own beloved province, in Galilee. He was 
among his kindred. He went from town to town, and 
from city to city, in all that region and neighborhood. 
He was everywhere met with congratulation—even by 
the Pharisees, at the first. And although there were 
many things that grieved him, yet, in the main, he was 
triumphant. He was doing works of great mercy and 
relief. He experienced the gratitude which is always 
poured upon the benefactor who gives physical bless- 
ings. The interest in him increased; and that portion 
of it which was moral deepened; but it was at last 
brought to a crisis when the Pharisees, having in every 





way tried to bring him over to their side asa party 
man, gave up the endeavor, and felt that he was an 
interloper and disturber, and that it was necessary first 
to put him down, and then to cut him off. There was 
a period of struggle as between him and them; and 
the people went more and more with him. His mir- 
acles became, I had almost said, audacious. They cer- 
tainly became more wonderful. His discourses grew 
more and more profound and searching. The intense 
patriotic and religious feeling of the whole people sur- 
rounded him more and more’perfectly, and were as a 
wall and a shield to him. The rulers did not dare to 
touch him. Such was the popular feeling that it was 
unsafe for the authorities to meddle with him. Never- 
theless, emissaries were scattered everywhere. By 
whispering, by teaching, by a thousand forms of ma- 
lign influence they sought to undermine him. 

The climax of his popularity seems to have been 
reached when he performed his great miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, on the north-east of the sea of 
Galilee. There were present from five to seven thou- 
sand people—five thousand besides the women and 
children. The conformation of the land there was 
such that while he was on the side, or on a spur, of the 
mountain, the five thousand or more persons before 
whom the miracle was performed were all gathered 
in the valley below. They had run together hastily; 
they were out of the city, away from any point of 
supply; there were only a few boats (which were called 
“ships’’) at their command; and the idea that a sup- 
ply of food for five to seven thousand people, so that 
all of them had as much as they wanted, and so that 
there was a large quantity left after they had eaten— 
the idea that such a supply of food was prepared be- 
forehand, and hidden, or got in by stealth, is simply 
absurd. And when they saw the loaves broken, and 
distributed, and distributed, and distributed, it at last 
produced such an intensity and fervor of feeling that 
they were all satisfied that the Deliverer had really 
come. 

This was the point at which the enthusiasm of the 
people mounted to its very loftiest plane, and they 
undertook to compel the Saviour to fully disclose him- 
self at last and admit that he was to be the Deliverer of 
Israel—that he was to become their king. They sought 
to take him by force and make him king. And the dis- 
ciples entered into the crazy enthusiasm; for it is said 
that when he went away he “constrained his disciples 
to get into a ship.” They lingered and did not want 
to go. This was the point, as I have said, from which 
the decadence of his influence dated. The wave had 
reacked its utmost. The crest broke in beauty, but 
the wave subsided. 

The question as to why this decadence took place 
is interesting, and I will try to explain it in a few 
words. 

The people were all of the impression that Jesus was 
to be their declared Head, that he was to lead them on 
to victory, and that they were by him to be estab- 
lished in power and glory; and when this opportunity 
offered itself, and he positively refused to take advan- 
tage of it, they were tired, and said: “ He is seeking to 
gather a crowd, and to intensify his influence; and 
yet, when it comes to the crisis, he won’t do anything; 
he won’t take any steps to make that influence avail- 
able;” and they fell back by reaction. ’ 

Though these things are not stated in so many 
words, a close reading of the narrative will show that 
from this time our Saviour himself saw that the 
cloud was rising in the horizon which was to over- 
shadow him. He found that his followers were be- 
ginning to forsake him. When he had crossed the 
sea again, and come into Capernaum, they fell off 
from him; and when he preached again, they were 
querulous, resistant. He thought his very disciple 
band of twelve would be dissolved; and he put the 
question to them, searchingly, as well as tenderly, 
“Will ye also go away?’ He left that part of the coun- 
try. It was not safe for him to stay there any longer. 
He was tired, too; and he went north up into the 
Mount Lebanon, and tried to hide himself, but could 
not. Then he retreated into the mountain fastnesses, 
or into the wilderness. He seemingly was in great de- 
pression of spirits. And then it was that the Trans- 
figuration took place, for the disciples’ sake, and also, 
I think, for his own comfort, for his assurance, for his 
certainty of the future. 

It is said that when that wonderful scene had trans- 
pired, he took his disciples, and began from that time 
to teach them that the Son of Man must go up to 
Jerusalem to be persecuted, to suffer many things, to 
be shamefully treated, and to be put to death, after 
which he should rise again. But they could not under- 
stand it. They could not get it into their comprehen- 
sion. And they came back again, he still teaching 
them this one truth. There was a very short period in 
which he labored again in the Galilean neighborhood ; 
and then, finally, he began to march toward Jeru- 
salem. One of the most impressive passages in his 
journey thither is narrated in a singular line. It is 
said that as they followed him they were amazed, nei- 
ther durst any man ask him any questions, What 
is the significance of this? Why, as they were march- 
ing along the road leading to Jerusalem, the conscious- 
ness of coming events so came over him, it so wrought 
upon him, that he fell into one of those moods that so 
vften occurred during his ministry, in which his whole 


appearance changed; and there was such majesty in° 


his sorrow, that when they looked upon him, evidently 
they whispered, and said, ‘‘ Look there! see him!’’ He 





walked on before them, and they looked upon him, 
gazed at him, and were astonished, and did know what 
ailed him. He was so impressive that they did not 
dare to ask him what was the matter. Then, prob- 
ably, he was aware of the state of things; and the nar- 
rative adds that he turned to them again, and taught 
them that they were going to Jerusalem, and that he 
was going to be disgraced, and cruelly put to death. 
Neither could they understand it then. 

So that the suffering of the Saviour did not begin at 
the time of his crucifixion. It went far back. It was 
a state toward which he was coming for weeks and 
months. He felt the pang, the anxiety, the anguish, 
long before his death. He seems to have passed 
through a regular period of suffering. For, when once 
he had got into Jerusalem, great calmness and great 
tranquillity appeared to conie into his soul. Then 
there was a little period again of light and joy in his 
experience. For although he was expelled from the 
city, and had to go into Perea, he there passed through 
one of his most successful periods of working miracles 
and speaking parables. .Then he returned to Jeru- 
salem. From that time his dread had all passed away. 
He faced the city and the history that lay before him, 
though only a few thin days were between him and 
the closing scene. Heseemed no more to be in oppres- 
sion, in depression, in resistance, but went calmly, day 
by day, straight towards it. Never was he more calm 
or more willing than when the first actual foretouches 
of anguish and death were upon him. He passed 
through all the scenes of Gethsemane voluntarily, and, 
indeed, alone, even when all his disciples were with 
him—for he was on such a plafie that they were not 
with him while they were in his presence. 

The final events of his crucifixion, of his death, and 
of his burial, are‘perfectly familiar to you all. 

Now, looking back upon this history, the apostle 
characterizes it in this way : 

“He humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” 

While, in one sense, all these events rose, and gath- 
ered their force, and were concentrated upon him, 
there was a sense in which he himself courted them 
and met them. . 

I have often thought of that strange sleep in the 
rock-hewn sepulcher—in the garden. It is a question 
which no man can solve~—where was the spirit, or 
what was the interior mind of Christ, during this 
sleep? It is far more nearly within our reach to in- ° 
quire, What was the thought of the disciples, and what 
was their state, during this eclipse? That we know in 
part. We know their confusion, their dispersion, their 
despair. And yet we know that while everything 
seemed to have come t6 an end, and to have been cut 
off peremptorily, there was that in their hearts that 
could not let go of Christ. Though he had died before 
them, though he was buried, and though they did 
not suppose they should ever see him. again, their 
hearts held fast to him. To their several homes the 
women and the men dispersed; they mourned; they 
were disconsolate; they were ashamed; they were de- 
feated; and yet, all the time they had a Saviour, a 
Power, a Glory, around whom was all the presage of 
final victory. . 

- Now, to-day, comes home to us this lesson: a certain 
Christ in our darkness. We love to think of the 
Saviour as risen again, and in great power; but there 
are many moods and many experiences in which I 
think the thought of the Saviour comes home te us 
with greater force when we follow him in his hu- 
mniliation, when, being ourselves depressed and cast 
down, we know that our Leader, the Captain of our 
salvation, has been cast down to more profound depths 
than we are; when, our hopes being overthrown and 
disappointed, and thick-coming darkness taking the 
place of mid-day, we know that such has been his pro- 
found sorrow as to bring him more near to us. I think 
the door of grief opens more immediately upon the 
heart of Christ than the door of joy does—certainly in 
our bereavements, When the grave is brought near 
to us. 

What is the lesson of the grave? When all that made 
the world tolerable to the disciples was in the grave, 
they had lost nothing; they had gained everything, 
It was treasure laid up, though they were not con- 
scious of it. Andso when things that are dearest to us 
are hidden out of our sight, and we seem to be at the 
lowest and darkest point, the sepulcher is in the gar- 
den, and is not far from the breaking light of the 
morning of the resurrection. At any rate, we are not 
far from him, who for our sake humbled himself, 
suffered, and laid down his life, and went into 
the darkness, and wai for the power of God to give 
him resurrection, and then came forth, never to die 
again. We have aSaviour for our hours of taxation 
and labor—he labored as no man ever labored. We 
have a Saviour for our hours of exhilaration, and 
gayety, and rational enjoyment—he sat down even in 
the houses of the Pharisees, and feasted with them, and 
took part in their convivial and social festivities. We 
have a Saviour for our disappointed hours—he was 


‘cast down for our sorrow. He bore burdens upon ‘his 


soul which no language could express. We have 9 
Saviour for our anxieties and fears. We have a 
Saviour for wreck, and ruin, and overthrow, and 
heart-searching bitterness. He has passed thréugh 
them all. He was tried in all points, in all respects, as 
we are, and yet without sin. Therefore he is a perfect 
Saviour, by his sympathy, his knowledge, and hie 
power to every one that needs him, 
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Books and Authors, 


UNDERWOOD'S AMERICAN LITERATURE. 








A Hand-Book of English Literature. Intended for the use of 
nion_and haw a ins ate 


High Schools, as well as a com 
ss. om for general ers. By 
._ American Authors—Boston : oy Par 

New yore: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 

The author of this manual has already attracted no- 
tice by a volume, similar in size and style to the present 
one, and devoted to the British Authors of English 
Literature. In his former work, he showed certain 
qualities which peculiarly fitted him for success in this 
kind of book-making—a sufficient acquaintance with 
the immense literary province he had undertaken to 
describe, a fine eye for detecting happy illustrative 
passages, great clearness in the presentation of the 
necessary biographical and bibliographical facts, and 
such 8 cordiality of literary enthusiasm as brightens 
the dullness of every topic and awakens, and retains 
the interest of the reader. The maker of a hand-book 
seldom gets his just reward of praise. The work he 
does is stigmatized as merely mechanical. Like the 
maker of a dictionary, he is but a harmless drudge. 
And yet there are not many forms of constructive 
literary labor that require more delicate perception, 
sounder judgment, and daintier skill than that which 
goes to the making of a judicious and a vivacious 
hand-book. Especially is this true of a hand-book of 
Literature, which lies midway between the Cyclo- 
pedia and the Anthology. In the case of the Cyclo- 
pedia everything goes in; in the case of the Anthol- 
ogy, only those produétions which are universally 
recognized as the best, go in; and, in each case, but 
little discrimination is needed for the choice. But 
with the hand-book it is different. The compiler of 
it, after having selected the pre’minent authors, has a 
very difficult task before him in descending into the 
rank and file of the literary army, and in grappling 
with the invidious problems of distinguishing between 
authors who are nearly equal in merit. Of course the 
maker of such a book is sure to displease everybody in 
some particular; because no two persons,. since the 
foundation of the world, ever have agreed upon so 
many details of taste and opinion as are involved in 
the determining of so many questions. The book- 
maker must decide for himself, and with Jacksonian 
courage must take the responsibility. It is, therefore, 
no disparagement of Mr. Underwood to say that he 
has inserted into his book some authors whom we 
should have left out, and that he has left out some 
authors whom we should have inserted. But while 
differing from him, as was inevitable, in some minor 
points like these, we think that he has wrought his 
task with uncommon skill, showing very considerable 
critical sagacity, and infusing into his Introduction, 
and into his biographical prefaces a great amount of 
knowledge happily expressed. We praise him espe- 
cially for his tact in brief, clear statement, for his dex- 
terity in seizing essential facts, and in throwing away 
the rest, and for his constant animation. Mr. Under- 
wood, as an instructor, would have obtained a diploma 
even from Quintilian, one of whose educational max- 
ims was that “for young pupils a dry master is to be 
avoided.” 

The plan of the work is easily represented. Mr. 
Underwood opens with a Historical Introduction of 
about thirty pages, in which he gives a rapid survey of 
American Literature in its three periods: 1. The colo- 
nial period; 2. The revolutionary period; 3. The period 
of national development. He then introduces a long 
list of writers in various departments of literature, not 
included in his collection—a list which contains many 
scores of names far more eminent than some of those 
which he honors with a place in his text. Finally, be- 
ginning with Benjamin Franklin, from whose Auto- 
biography he quotes, and ending with Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose imperishable speech at Gettysburg is 
given, he covers the intermediate ground with happily 
chosen specimens of the authorship which belongs to 
it. The name of each author is accompanied by a 
brief and graceful sketch of his life and literary char- 
acteristics. 

There is one feature of Mr. Underwood's plan which, 
for ourselves, we regret. In beginning American Lit- 
erature with Franklin, in our opinion he begins too 
late. Before Franklin there were at least twenty 
authors who deserved recognition, and whose writings 
would have furnished some very striking specimens for 
this collection. Such, for instance, are The Simple 
Cobler of Agawam, by Nathaniel Ward; the writ- 
ings of Edward Winslow, Roger Williams, Governor 
Winthrop ; Edward Johnson's Wonder - Working 
Providence; and Mather’s Magnalia. To some of 
these writings, Mr. Underwood refers in his Historical 
Introduction, but in a way, as it seems to us, which 
does injustice to their interest and their importance. 
Moreover, even to the eighteenth century, Mr. Under- 
wood concedes room enough for only half a dozen 
writers. The result is that his manual is made up chiefly 
of contemporary writings, which in most cases are ac- 
cessible in familiar editions; while the opportunity is 
lost of recalling to our memory forgotten names, and 
of furnishing to us some taste of literary productions 
which lie beyond ordinary reach. 

It is not surprising that in a work of this kind there 
should be some inaccuracies. For example, on a single 
page (the 19th) of the Historical Introduction we no- 
ticed the following: Roger Williams “ was the author 


nder- 





of controversial tracts only.” This is by no means 
true. The best known of his writings, A Key into the 
Language of America, is surely not controversial; 
neither is his Experiments of Spiritual Life and 
Health and their Preservatives, nor are his Letters 
to the Winthrops. Again, on the same page, Mr. 
Underwood says: “‘ Thomas Hutchinson was the author 
of a History of Massachusetts during the period from 
1620 to 1691.’ The title and both dates here given are 
wrong. The work is a History of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, and it extends from 1628 to 1774. 
On the same page, also, speaking of the colleges which 
in their foundation followed that of Harvard, Mr. 
Underwood says: ‘‘ Later came Yale, William and Mary, 
Princeton and Union Colleges.’’ The impression nat- 
urally made by this sentence is that Union College 
came in the order named; but after Princeton came 
King’s (now Columbia) College, then the, University of 
Pennsylvania, then Brown, then Dartmouth, then 
Rutgers—all before the Revolutionary War, while 
Union did not appear until near the end of the cen- 
tury. 

Besides such errors of fact, there are instances of 
what might be called errors of literary judgment; but 
concerning these it would be unprofitable, and it 
would be endless, to speak. It is enough to be satis- 
fied that Mr. Underwood is a candid and a catholic 
man, industrious and honest, with more than ordinary 
insight, and with enthusiasm and geniality. We have 
been struck with his discriminating wisdom, not only 
in his assertions, but also in his omissions. As an in- 
stance of the latter, we should cite his list of the pre- 
eminent American historians who, as he says, “are 
secure for this age in the fields of their historic labors.” 
The list which he gives includes only these names— 
“Prescott, Motley and Parkman.” It will be noticed 
that he does not mention Bancroft, which proves, we 
think, that even in his omissions he is wise. 

To any one who would get a swift and interesting 
sketch of American literature from the earliest days 
to the present—not exhaustive, by any means, nor ex- 
hausting—Mr. Underwood’s historical sketch can be 
very safely commended. It has some merits which 
would hardly be expected in an essay so unpretend- 
ing. We are thinking particularly of its most difficult 
portion—its analysis of the literary characteristics and 
tendencies of the present age. It points outs, with 
much force and originality, our continued intellectual 
allegiance to the mother country, the influence of our 
physical studies upon literary forms, the reaction of 
democracy upon the quality of our thought and style, 
the abandonment of the dramatic form of intellectual 
expression and the adoption, instead, of the novel as an 
organ of the mind of the age, and certain tendencies 
in rhetoric which are evil. Thus: “Among our 
younger writers, and in certain periodicals, the pre- 
vailing tendenciés are not altogether healthy. There 
is still an impression among many readers that sen- 
tences made up of hints and suggestions; sentences 
stuck over with pet epithets, until they have an enam- 
eled look; sentences that are constructed with a view 
to make the thought stammer and hesitateu—are mod- 
els of good taste. . . This is the spirit which pro- 
nounces any direct and manly utterance vulgar, and 
prefers the etching in of a thought by some soft-voiced 
stammerer. The writer of this school is praised for 
his ‘delicate’ traits of style, even though there may 
be scarcely a ripple of mirth, and never a gleam of wit 
on the placid stream of his prose.” 

Upon the whole, Mr. Underwood’s Hand-book seems 
to us to be the result of faithful and earnest labor, by 
a very capable man, and to be well deserving of gen- 
eral adoption in high schools, where a tasteful, just 
and lively presentation of American literature would 
serve the double cause of culture and of patriotism. 


NOTES. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, announce 
that they have commenced the issue of an entirely 
new edition of the works of William H. Prescott, 
edited by John Foster Kirk, to be completed in fifteen 
monthly volumes. This edition of Mr. Prescott’s works 
is to be printed from new stereotype plates, and will 
embrace all the author’s corrections, notes and addi- 
tions—both those contained in the successive English 
editions published during the later years of his life and 
those left by him in manuscript. Mr. Kirk, the ac- 
complished editor of Lippineott’s Magazine, was inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Prescott in the prepara- 
tion of the original edition of these works, and the 
value of this revised edition wi]l, doubtless, be much 
increased by his supervision. 


« 

It is not unlikely that a considerable number of 
our readers have already made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Edward's last novel, A Vagabond Heroine, for 
it has been running for some two months as a serial in 
at least two widely circulated publications. The 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co., of this city, are the first to issue 
it in book form. To those who read Ought we to Visit 
Her, by the same author, the title of the present tale 
will convey afair idea of its general tendencies. Possi- 
bly this heroine may not be quite so fascinating as was 
the other. Certainly she is a trifle more vulgar, but 
the vulgarity is of so eccentric and highly entertain- 
ing atype that it admirably answers the purpose of 
the author, fostering a speculative interest as to what 
she will do next, that hardly flags from the beginning 
to the endof the work. Mrs. Edwards has been so 
often told by the reviewers that her heroines are 





vulgar, that we are half afraid lest she may sometime 
set up gentility as a standard instead of as a target. 
It is to be hoped that she will not do so, for Bohemian- 
ism is her forte, and she describes it so well that equal 
success in another line of work is hardly to be looked 
for. 


As the summer heat comes on and drives inland 
and upon sea-side all who can flee from the torrid 
breath of the city, it is really quite cheering to find 
that the zeal of guide-book writers and their publish- 
ers is fully equal to the emergency. And now comes 
an excellent gentleman who proffers to us The Atlan- 
tic Coast Guide, A Companion for the Tourist between 
Newfoundland and Cape May, with an account, more 
or less slight, of all summer resorts that lie between. 
The book is equipped, though not very generously, 
with maps, and brings together some information, 
much needed just now, and perhaps hard to be got at 
in any other shape. It is published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, and by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
But if persons will go to the interior instead of to the 
coast, they may be glad to know that Mr. B. F. De 
Costa’s Lake George has just come out in its fourth 
edition. There is something far more artistic and pains- 
taking in this work than in the ordinary American 
guide-book. It contains a picturesque account of Lake 
George, its scenes and characteristics, with glimpses of 
that beautiful neighborhood as it was in the olden 
times. Moreover, it has some account of Ticonderoga, 


‘Lake Luzerne, Schroon Lake, the Adirondacks, and 


Lake Champlain. This very meritorious book, with 
its multitudinous illustrations, is published by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 


Nothing more agreeable, we should say, can very 
well be done to make smooth and soft the early path- 
ways of knowledge, than has been done by Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., in their New Graded Series, 
called The American Educational Readers. The 
series is made up of four parts, beginning with the 
alphabet, and conducting the young pupil through all 
the intermediate stages up to the mastery of ordinary 
reading. In examining these books, the attention is 
first arrested by their extraordinary typographic 
clearness and beauty, by the vivacity and elegance of 
the illustrations, and by the strength and smoothness 
of the paper. Inspecting them more closely, one soon 
discovers that in the unappreciated and humble task 
of selecting extracts for practice and in their arrange- 
ment, a sensitive and experienced mind has been con- 
scientiously and laboriously engaged. It seems to us, 
that if learning to read had been made so pleasant as 
this when we were young, we should have been be- 
guiled into the hallucination of supposing that hard 
study was really great fun, and -that knowledge is by 
no means a rugged and steep mountain, but rather a 
joyous valley, besprinkled with flowers and belted by 
smooth and fragrant paths. Indeed, with such de- 
lightful books as these in school, it is hard to under- 
stand how any boy can ever consent to run away from 
school, or even submit to take a holiday. 


In the Hundbook of Hardy Trees, Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants, published by Estes & Lauriat, of 
Boston, we have a book which can truly be said to 
have grown rather than to have been manufactured. 
Four or five authors, in turn, have taken part in it, 
from whose combined efforts it has risen to the stately 
dimensions and the manifold attractions of the 
volume now before us. We should mention, first, that 
the book contains descriptions of a selection of the 
best species of hardy trees, shrubs and plants that are 
now cultivated, full instructions for their cultivation, 
an account of the classification of plants according to 
their duration, habit, ete., instructions for orna- 
mental gardening, together with an index of the 
English and Latin names of the plants described. 
The book is based on the French work of De- 
caisne and Naudin, entitled Manuel de L’ Amateur 
des Jardins, and includes the original woodcutf by 
Riocreux and Leblanc. Upon this, as a basis, the book 
was composed by W. B. Hemsley, formerly assistant at 
the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew. The book 
is now prepared for American readers by receiving an 
introduction by Edward 8. Rand, Jr., whose work, 
entitled ‘‘ Flowers for Parlor and Garden,”’ we lately 
noticed. We may add that the work is admirably 
illustrated by nearly three hundred woodcuts, and 
forms, upon the whole, quite a complete manual for 
the devotees of horticulture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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Business Department. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


HOUSES ON SAND AND 
ROCK. 


() NE of the leading daity papers re- 

cently said: **The most. successful 
of our merchants are building their es- 
tates upon the sand. A war in Europe, 
bad harvests, a successful revolution in 
China, a tempest, a quarrel between two 
diplomats, or the death of the Pope would 
overthrow many of our proudest com- 
mercial houses.”” This is what has been 
so often and so strenuously remarked in 
these columns. The business community, 
as a whole, are mad, for they base all 
their commercial undertakings upon the 
sandy foundation of their individual lon- 
gevity. They take no account of the 
possibility that any of them might be 
killed or drowned between two days, and 
all their fine schemes be so upset. The 
only sure, rocky foundation for the man 
of sense to build upon is to invest enough 
of his capital every year in policies in 
such sound companies as the United 
States Life Insurance Company, to make 
his family entirely independent of any 
of the political, social, or other disturb- 
ances enumerated above, that are likely 
to breed disaster to his business plans. 











IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


TPHE Publishers of the Christian 

Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest’ morfey in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising raiJroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable _ re- 
garding securities ; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, 80 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Ase to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relafions of this 
paper with the great financial houses, 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


WHEN doctors agree that Buchan’s 
Carbolic Soaps are the best pre tions for 
the Nursery, Laundry, Toile he. and that 
they 7 proves all contagion, purify and whiten 
the skin, what better evidence can the public 
— of the virtue of these 





cles? No 

ae urities of the skin can exist, where these 

olic soaps are used. Different varieties 

of these soaps for laundry, toilet, dental, shay- 
ing, medicinal and disinfecting purposes. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tootn TABLETs.—We have 
lately been using this new and popular dentri- 
fice, and find it to be just the nicest thing for 
the teeth we have ever seen. It is so neatand 
portable, and so refreshing to the mouth, that 
we don’t see how any one who has ever “used 
it can be without it.— Boston Traveler. 

¥F. E. Surra & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 








CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s 
wate only by the New Haven Fo 
be be heat it of toudant d fro 

n sight of a and away from 
Soy or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 





SEWING MACHINES, 


THE PREMIUM MACHINE.— Visitors at the 
Northern Ohio Fair, last autumn, will remem- 
ber the long, arduous struggle ‘between the 

bt or ten leading Sewing Machines on 

1ibition there for supremacy in family 
The samples exhibited were valued 
at thousands of dol taken together, 
made up a@ display which was alone worth a 
trip to the fair to see. After all consideration 
the committee yp oy awarded the first 
premium to the Wilson Improved Machine, 
which was pronounced superior to all —- 
in family work. We refer to this grand trium 
to remind the ladies that this same Wilson 
chine is the cheapest first-class machine ever 
offered, sorting $15 less than any other ma- 
chine of its h rank. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Row Be of this section should pur- 
chase or use any other machine. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company 
want agents in country towns. 

Mrs. ANN Button, of Sellersville, Pa., 
earned eighteen hundred and eighty dollars in 
five years on a Grover & Baker Leck Stitch 
Sewing Machine. 





sewing. 


THOSE who have once used the Eureka 
Machine Twist will use no other. It is war- 
ranted in every respect. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 








CoraaTE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name, 





WANTED, 8 farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write to CoLturns & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 

THe ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL enters on its 57th vol. with July No. 
—now ready. $3ayear. Half a year on trial, 
$1.50. 8. R. WELLS, 389 way, N.Y. 

Tue Scrence or HEALTH, an Independ- 
ent Family Magazine, begins a new vol. with 
July, at $2 a year. Sent six months on trial 
for $1, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL. _ 


OSTON TNIVERSITY. —COLLEG E 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

The Academic Department of Boston University 
will be opened THURSDAY, Sept. 18. 

The Course of Study wili correspond to that of 
the leading New England Colleges. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
may be examined July 2, or Sept. 17, at 11 A.M, in 
Wesleyan Hall, 3% Bromfield Street. 

For circulars or for further information, apply to 
JOHN W. LINDSAY, D.D., Dean of the Faculty, 
No. 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, 
The One Hundred and Fifth Annual 

Commencement will occur this pare on Wednesday, 

ao %. Lg Term of ear will be- 

gin on Friday, Sept. 5. pb Gr efeataston 

will t be held oa ursday and 

7, ee on Friday, Gort, 


) nt, if poss > 
The University has numerous achehageiias for the 
e- 











provisions for thorough education at this 
seat of learn | eee os BA it Ly ~y — xX all 


who are seekin, 
ture. For Tantbor sack arouse inagte § ent. 





Herr EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
academic alo Tent bee pocine 






August 

Superb and gentlemen n 
to prepare or for life. 
$10 per year. time. - 
dress JOS. E. N. aaa 





HEAR MILITARY ACADEMY, 











Mass., fits boys 
for common and ‘and scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in 
‘C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 
@QCHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND omapeeant Weeee 
W. plied with bY — com t 
Teachers in all d gest to Se 
NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BukgAU, Boston, M 
EB. TOURJEE, Manager. No chargé to Canployene. 
TNTERNATION AL ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE—New York and Berlin. 
The New York Course of Lectures and Instruction 
commences November 4rd, and continues to the 
end of February. The New York Class of Ladies 
for Berlin embark in April of each year. Address 
ADRIAN J. EBELL, tor, 18 Cooper Union. 


Massachusetts tural College. 


nniversary Exercises, July 14, 15 and 16. 
Rramiaat for Admission at AM. tu Re 


nye > July 16. 
pana fison, »vernor Washbuin a= § Sen- 
r Moi Catal 


ogues r¥. 0 rate. 
W. 8. CLARK, President. 
Amherst, M Mass., June "sth, 1873. 








OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 7th 
year.—All the lish Branches taught. $400. 
No extras whatever. atin, Cock, French, Alge- 


bra, Book. and Geom 


-k 
lowe address HIRAM EH Poor Bine ding Now 


[HE SILVER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 
or 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
(Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,) 

As reported by T, J. Etirywoop, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio C. Kina. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,50 cts. Boundin 
extra cloth, $1. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksellers. 


Apply to 








J. B. FORD & CO 
Christian Union Office, 
21 Park Placo, N. Y. 


and young men | J, 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS” 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
wo7vld, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced ahd successful writers 
and editors, and give these 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Star Articles by Mr. Beecher will be 
given from time to time throughout the year 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘ Little Women,” “ Little Men,” “The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,’ ‘etc., ete. 


Her new Story, “Work: or, Christie’s 
Experiment,” is full of fresh life and beauty. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
sae r of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ My Wife and 
*Sam Lawson's Stories,” etc., etc. 
mi new Story is the Sequel to “My 


Wife and I,” and will probably he commenced 
next Fall. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier Schoolnaster,” 
End of the World,” ete. 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON. GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known b 
the omega ge A wit, pathos, humor and read- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
hisown name. Also, 

A New Story by 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 


The above Serials in book form would cost 
more than double our subser'ption price. 


“ The 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 

many others whom our increasi ~ 1 Bye 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, among the most — 
and attractive writers of land and Amer- 
ica. The following is only a partial list 


FOR 1873. 
H. ALLOoN, of the) Canta, BURLEIGH, 
rterly Review. 


rit Rose TE any. 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 8. GixENoven, 
of the Hartford Courant, . ALOOTT, 
ETT HALB, |G 


Rev. 


w'D EVER’ 5 CB GREENWOOD, 
of Old and New. CARL SPENCER, 
Rev. EL STEVENS, AMELIA *E. BARR, 
of the Methodist.|And other pee wo- 
J.B. T. MARSH, men. 
of the Adwanee, | President rae Es 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOT, 
oe the Christian W; | dent GILMAN, 
R. W. RAYMOND, of the or Univ. of California 
ana Mining ACON, 


And other wa-|Bishop HUNTINGTON, 
aay 1 4 t Central New York, 


Jas Dauuman auka, Bisho RK 
EMAN 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, of Rhode Island. 
. W. DE FOREST, Rev. . TAYLOR, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, D.D. 





Rev. it. 8. Srorrs, Jr., 
‘THOMAS K. oo. 
EpW. BEECHER, 


Mrs. Lucta  CALHOUN [Bev 
LovuIsE CHANDLER |/EMIL ¥ FAITHFULL, 
MOULTON, |And many others. 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


Has been established, which will every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other to topics of general in- 
terest, under the head of “Inquiring Friends.” 





OUR NEW PREMIUM! 


A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


“ Oleograph” is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oilse—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to ““ Wide Awake” and 
* Fast Asleep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.” 


The Publishers of the Christian fnion 
at the beginning of this last year, offered asa 
resent to every subscriber those two pretty 
mch Oil Chromos, now famous as “ Wide 
Awake’ and “ Fast Asleep.” The thousands 
of letters which we have Frag aha praisin 
these lovely child-heads, have been so muc 
more extravagant and enthusiastic than were 
our own announcements, that we van very 


.| master of that art in the whole world. 
is the 





well afford to » imaly refer each subscriber to 
his own e 


Now, just 2 as 3" "Wide Awake” and “ Fast 


Asleep” su that had ever 
been done before Py the line +) 
so our ~9y for this ear ouill pram 

the h the list. Ame: cans can do a great 


—— ane well; but they we make and 
Chromo- Lithographs hs as well as French- 
= We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough- 
ness. But we are Yankees enough to get the 
French to sell us their artistic ski iil, and that is 
— where the Christian Union has a great 
vantage over all other competitors. For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have mn so tortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It is a 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY. and her Pets,” 


and is a sub ject for any art-lover to be 
delighted wit’ The color, the finish, the deli- 
eacy of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, - ita picture that — 4 one 
must welcome. It is a charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. 0 was painted ex- 
pressly tor the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


TuE 
$1,200. 
are made 


ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
by Jehenne, the acknowl ~ 


Largest and Handsomest French 
Ou Chromo ever offered 


by any newspaper. The size (1414 x 211¢ 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
“ Baby’ ve ay om nm together (nearly 50 
square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily sell 
= $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 

ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris. We have many letters 
asking if 


\““Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


aro still to be had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, “ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIR to every Annual Subscriber 
who pefers them. The regular market price 
of these beautiful ctures is ($10) TEN 
DOLLARS; size 10% x 12% inches each. 
Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription 44 to renewers as 
well as new subscribers. in order to have 
no mistake about the enter ng of names on 
our books and yo list (for Jno! eage yf 
and mistakes are ry easy ~ &- 
names levery renewal ‘should be distinc dy stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
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life and liberty, the right to acquire and possess 
property, to transact business, ete. Citizenship 
does not of itself, in the case of men, carry with it 
the right to vote, and therefore it does not involve 


4| that right in the case of women. Men, whose citi- 
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The testimony of the rescued men of the Polaris, 
as published by the Secretary of the Navy, leaves 
no room for doubt that Captain Hall died a nat- 
ural death. The stories to a contrary effect were 
purely sensational, having no better foundation 
than idle suspicion. Nor is there the least reason 
to doubt that the separation between the men on 
the ice-floe and those on board the Polaris was 
accidental. It is clear that Captain Buddington’s 
intemperate habits had seriously interfered with 
the performance of his duties, but the supply of 
liquor was exhausted at the time of the separa- 
tion, so that his failure to return and rescue the 
party left on the ice-floe cannot be attributed to 
inebriety. The announcement that the Secretary 
of the Navy will send vessels with supplies to 
search for the Polaris will give universal satisfac- 
tion. As for the scientific results of the latest 
Arctic expedition, they are as yet uncertain, but 
they are not likely to prove important. 

——__ eo —__— 

The trial of Susan B. Anthony for voting illegally 
at Rochester, at the State election of 1872, has end- 
ed, as might have been expected, in her conviction. 
It is probable that she did not herself anticipate 
any other result, though she doubtless believed 
that the cause of woman-suffrage would be aided 
by the agitation sure to precede and follow such a 
trial. The Court sentenced her to pay a fine of 
‘$100.00, together with the costs of the prosecution ; 
but, as she was not committed until the fine and 
costs should be paid, we venture to predict that 
she will be no farther molested, and that the 
United States treasury will be in no wise benefited 
or relieved by any contribution of hers. The judg- 
ment of the Court upon the legal questions in- 
volved is no doubt in accordance with public 
opinion as well as judicial precedent. Judge Hunt 
took the ground that the right of determining 
who should exercise the elective franchise had al- 
ways been conceded to the séveral States, each for 
itself, limited only by the provision of the United 
States Constitution, which declares that electors 
for representatives’ in Congress shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments did not 
take from the States the genéral right to deter- 
mine who should vote; they only qualified that 
right by providing that neither any State nor the 
United States shall deny or abridge the right to 
vote ‘‘on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” If the word “sex” had been 


added to this provision, the Statés could not have 


denied the ballot to women; but when it is de- 
clared that the franchise shall not be denied to 
any one on account of ‘race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude,” it is plainly im- 
plied that for reasons other than than these 
it may be withheld. The “privileges and im- 
munities of a citizen of the United States” do 
not embrace the right to vote, but the right of 





zenship is not doubted, are often, for various rea- 
sons, excluded from the polls by State Constitu- 
tions and laws. It is not in the interest of good 
government that Courts should have power, in 
the name of Justice, and against the well-settled 
interpretation of the Constitution and the conscious 
purpose and intent of the people, to make such a 
revolution as the women-suffragists seek. It will 
be far better for all concerned, and for the cause 
itself, that it should triumph by the force of a 
public opinion working its way through a careful 
observance of all legal forms, and making the nec- 
essary changes in Constitutions and laws. That 
it will, at no very distant day, achieve such a 
triumph, we entertain no doubt.. The growth of 
public opinion is towards it, and though it may 
be delayed longer than we would wish, it is sure 
to come at last. 
. ——*@a&aao——— 

We notice that serial fictions are coming greatly 
into vogue among religious papers, though not 
withent considerable protest. No doubt there is 
a danger of mere sensationalism from which such 
newspapers are hy no means exempt. But it 
should be remembered that the day is long past 
when Fiction could be treated as an intruder or an 
inferior in comparison with other kinds of litera- 
ture. A story, as such, has as good aright to be 
and as legitimate a work to do as asermon or a 
poem. Indeed, it seems as if the Novel were the 
most characteristic literary type of our time, just 
as the Drama was in Shakespeare’s, and the 
Essay in Addison’s. Anybody is at liberty to 
lament the fact, if he feels inclined to, but it is 
best not to ignore it. There is an idea that 
religious papers ought to stick to more serious 
lines of work. But the first condition of suc- 
cess in book or paper is that it shall be read. 
It may be as wise as Solomon and as pious as all 
the saints in the calendar, but if people will not 
read it it might as well be a mummy. Now, the 
religious newspaper ought to reach not only the 
learned, the literary, the theological—but a great 
mass of people who are wholly incapable of much 
abstract thought. They must be provided for. 
And if the minister, for example, wishes the space 
given to stories were bestowed on doctrinal dis- 
cussion or church news, let him remember that if 
his favorite elements only were furnished, two- 
thirds of the paper's readers would be wholly 
unprovided for. A newspaper is like a hotel table,— 
there should be provision for every taste, with the 
single restriction that nothing positively hurtful 
be offered. So, if one man likes nothing but solid 
roasts, he should not object to the presence of 
lighter dishes for other folks. The serial which we 
begin this week—Brave Hearts—will be its own 
recommendation to our readers. Instead of asking 
them to take our word for its merits, we invite 
them to ‘‘ taste and see!” 


AS JOHN SEES IT. 


OHN, patient, mysterious, imperturbable, silent 
John has spoken. And his logic hits out 
from the shoulder, so to speak, with such force 
and directness of aim that his adversary, the wor- 
shipful municipality of San Francisco, seems to us 
to have been hopelessly floored at the end of the 
first sentence. His immediate provocation to 
speech lay in the passage, by the Supervisors of 
the city, of certain cruel ordinances against him. 
Ever since the first Chinaman landed on our un- 
civil shores, the whole body of these well-bred 
emigrants from the best bred of nations has met 
with obloquy, insult and abuse. They had been 
taught from their babyhood sacred sentences like 
these: ‘‘ Of all men thy guest is thy superior.” ‘‘ Js 
this one.of us, or’ is he a stranger ? is the enumer- 
ation of the base, but to the noble the whole world 
is but as one family.” ‘ Justice being destroyed, 
will destroy: being preserved, will preserve; it 
must therefore never be violated. Beware, lest 
justice, being overturned, overturn thee, likewise.” 
‘Injustice, committed in this world, produces not 
fruit immediately, but, like the earth, in due sea- 
son; and, advancing by little and little, eradicates 
the man that committeth it.” ‘‘ Never do to others 
what you would not wish them to do to you.” 
With these maxims fresh in their remembrance, 
they entered a Christian community whose motto 
practically was, ‘‘Niggers and Mongols have no 
rights which a white man is bound to respect.” 
They were cheated in all conceivable ways, beaten 





in the streets, arrested on shadowy charges, confined 
through flimsy pretexts, underpaid, overworked, 
spat upon. They might have echoed the tragic 
plaint of Shylock, for the measure of their griev- 
ances was like his. But they only shuffled, silent, 
through their appointed tasks, patiently hoarding, 
penny by penny, the little competence which 
should take them .back to end their days in com- 
fortable leisure in China. They lived where 
Yankees would have starved, throve where Yan- 
kees must have begged, kept in their own mean 
quarters, and bit their thumbs at no man. 

But the lofty Caucasian could not suffer 
John to pass between the wind and his no- 
bility. When it was found that no abuse short 
of sacrilege could banish him, that enlightened 
measure was resolved upon. To cut off a China- 
man’s pigtail is an irremediable and horrible 
degradation. To lay his bones in foreign soil 
is to shut him out from the. congregation of the 
saints. It is impossible for us to imagine the ter- 
ror with which the threat of these disgraces chills 
John’s blood. Among many other oppressive or- 
dinances it was therefore enacted that the body of 
no Chinaman dying in America should be sent 
home for burial, and that any Chinaman, arrested 
for whatever cause, should be shorn of his cher- 
ished braid. 

Thereupon Jehn spake. With perfect courtesy 
and a quiet dignity wholly admirable, he begged 
to state the questions at issue as they ap- 
peared to him. In effect, he said: I recognize the 
fact that I am not welcome here.’ But I must ask 
you to remember, first, that your constant boast 
is that your broad country is the harbor and home 
of all nations, and that your flag protects every 
man who stands beneath its folds. In this belief, 
which your envoys proclaim, we came here. Sec- 
ond, pray recall the fact that while you wefe equally 
unwelcome in my country, you persisted in bring- 
ing your steamers, your machinery, and other de- 
vices, which have thrown hundreds of thousands 
of natives out of employment there, and brought 
immeasureable distress to the poorer classes. For 
all that, you have not been molested, Yet when 
but a fraction of the host which you have impov- 
erished comes here and asks only for menial work, 
at low wages, you answer with threats and jails. 
Is this the comity of nations ? 

Again, though we admit that your commercial 
enterprises in China are guaranteed by the treaties, 
those treaties, not of our seeking, also guarantee 
us a home with you. Your merchants, your mis- 
sionaries, your teachers, openly express their hope 
and intention to subvert our religion, whose be- 
ginning we know not, and modify our social sys- 
tem, which has endured since the world stood. 
We'do not restrain them. But when we come to 
you with no thought of proselyting or of social 
agitation, you insult our gods, our customs, and 
our most sacred beliefs.. 

Once more, against the twenty thousand China- 
men who annually become hard-working, law- 
abiding settlers, set more than four hundred 
thousand other foreigners, many of them wretched 
adventurers, who plot and scheme against the so- 
ciety that shelters them, and form offensive and 
defensive alliances among themselves. Yet the 
aggressive European is uniformly welcomed, while 
the shrinking Mongol is as uniformly insulted. 
Nor does it seem preposterous to this same 
Mongol, since there are four hundred thousand 
uninvited western immigrants in China, that 
one hundred thousand Chinese, more or less, 
should find a temporary home in the West. 

Nevertheless, says John, if I have kept silence, I 
am not obtuse. Ido not love blows and insults 
and the contumely of my kind, though I can bear 
them, I trust, without whining. Let us, therefore, 
since we cannot live, self-respectfully, together, 
consent to live self-respectfully apart. I will re- 
turn to my country. Keep you to yours. - With- 
draw your merchants and missionaries, your 
steamers and machinery, and leave us to that iso- 
lation which it was not our will to disturb. Be- 
tween China and America let there be no inter- 
course, since you determine that there shall be no 
kindness. 

Whether moved by John’s logic or by his own 
good sense, the Mayor of San Francisco vetoed the 
odious enactments of the Council. But the Chinese 
companies had already sent home earnest dis- 
patches warning immigrants not to sail. The wis- 
dom which discourages a peaceable, thrifty, intel- 
ligent immigration when half a continent lies fal- 
low for want of workers, we do not now discuss. 
But it strikes us as a waste of moral forces to send 
out from the eastern seaboard a handful of devoted 
missionaries to preach the Christian faith to the 
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heathen of the Flowery Kingdom, if we mean to 
persist in shipping from our Western shores thou- 
sands of these keen-witted pagans, who shall de- 
clare to their untraveled compatriots: ‘‘ We have 
seen this fine Christian religion at work in the na- 
tion that professes it, and its fruits are envy, malice, 
strife, hate, false witness, violence, meanness and 
cruelty. Better for us is the doctrine of our mas- 
ter, Confucius, which consisted solely in integrity 
of heart, and in treating his neighbor as he him- 
Self would wish to be treated.” 








“GLORYING IN INFIRMITIES.” 


Nesey phrase is as old as St: Paul—old enough 
tode quite obsolete, according to a certain 
new Gospel. All human progress, we are now 
taught, is a development in material conditions 
under material laws. The fittest survives, and the 
weakest goes to the wall. In this view, as some 
apply it, health, strength, vigor of bodily faculty, 
are not only excellent things, but the sum of all 
human excellence and happiness. This doctrine 
bears somewhat hardly on a good many of us. 
has not much comfort for the diseased, the weak, the 
great multitude who can never attain even to aver- 
age vigor. Still, if it be the truth—if happiness 
and success be set by Fate as the prizes only of 
the men with sound bodies ‘and firm nefves and 
clear brains—we had better accept it, and make 
the best of ‘it. 

But the Gospel of Christ gives a very different 
view of the matter. It tasks language to express 
the success, the joy, the hope, which are possible 
alike to the weak and the strong. Paul goes so 
far as to say of himself, “‘I take pleasure in in- 
firmities.” ‘‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
How was it ? 

The whole passage (2 Corinthians xii. 1-10) is a 
striking one. The Apostle sets his ‘ thorn in the 
flesh”—some great and abiding trouble, appa- 
rently of the body—over against a transcendent 
revelation and foretaste of the heavenly glory ; 
and declares that the suffering is to him a higher 
occasion of rejoicing than the vision. Thus it reads: 

“TI knew a man in Christ, above fourteen years ago, 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the 
body, I cannot tell: God knoweth ;) such an one caught up to 
the third heaven. And I knew such a man, (whether in the 
body, or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth ;) how 
that he was caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. . . . And 
lest I should be exalted above measure, through the abun- 
dance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be 
exalted above measure. For this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me. And he said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strefigth is made per- 
fect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

Was this whole experience of Paul something 
mystical and incomprehensible, as unattainable 
by us as the “‘ unspeakable things” of his vision 
are beyond our imagination? On the contrary, 
the experience of thousands has verified the sub- 
stance of Paul’s experience as to the possibility of 
** glorying in infirmities.” The highest truth and 
the sweetest comfort in life are alike involved in 
it. Here is the great underlying fact; that back 
of man stands God. Weare upheld, and the whole 
course of our life is ordered, by a Power whose re- 
sources are infinite, and a Love which is bound- 
less. What seems to us defeat and disaster is but 
a veiled blessing, a means to final good beyond our 
highest hope. The best things we know in this 
world, so far from being the best that exist, are 
but the beginning, the outer limit of the fullness 
that isin God. All that we wish for ourselves or 
our friends—all the joys that we learn to prize by 
losing them—are far less than it is in the heart 
and purpose of our Heavenly Father to bestow. 
There is in him an intimate and tender sympathy, 
@ surpassing moral beauty, a capacity to fill the 
soul and still inspire it to higher things, of which 
the noblest and sweetest human affection gives 
-ut a hint, He takes up into his great work all 
our broken efforts, and carries on to a glorious 
consummation a purposé whose grandeur we can- 
not conceive. 

To learn this—to know this God, not as a beautiful 
picture of the imagination, but as the great fact of 
one’s Own experience and consciousness, is the 
highest lesson possible to man. He seldom learns 
it fully, till by the breaking down in some way of 
his own strength, he is thrown back upon some- 
thing greater than that. The house he had dwelt 
in goes to pieces, and groping for support he feels 
beneath his feet the great globe itself. His candle 
goes out, and looking up, he sees the stars. So, 
by sickness, by bereavement, by loss of the best 
things they know, men cométo the consciousness 
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of the only Love that can fully and forever satisfy 
them. 

Words are inadequate to such a subject as this. 
Some things cannot be really known but by expe- 
rience. No one who has never been a lover knows 
what love is. Only a mother understands what 
motherhood means. And only one who has himself 
had the clouds that hide God swept away by 
storms fully knows what it is to glory in infirmities 
and distresses. But, God be thanked, there are 
many who do know. They are not happiest 
whom men think happiest. They are not greatest 
whom the world crowns with praise. On sick- 
beds, in’ homes of poverty, in utter obscurity, 
dwell a great multitude to whom heaven has told 
its secret. Often it is a stern-faced angel that 
brings the message. But be it sickness, be it pov- 
erty, be it sorrow, it is the Father’s own messenger 
that teaches us ‘‘ to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with all 
the fullness of God.” 








MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 
ERE is a short and interesting chapter of 
church history. A week or two since a 
Congregational Council met in Milford, Mass., to 
install over the church in that place the Rev. 
Merrill Richardson, late of the New England 
Congregational Church, in New York city, known 
for several years in the denomination as an 
earnest and successful minister. But upon ex- 
amination, the candidate avowed “the very 
broadest Arminian principles as to the provi- 
sions and nature of the Atonement.” Farther, 
he expressed the belief of a probation for all 
/men beyond this life. We fancy our readers an- 
ticipating the next statement, ‘‘ And of course the 
Council rejected him.” On the contrary—we rub 
our eyes and look again, and can hardly believe it, 
but so it was—the Council installed him ! . 

It is not a year sincé we had to chronicle a 
similar proceeding on the part of a Congrega- 
tional council in Leavenworth, Kansas, On that 
occasion we ourselves did so far lapse from our 
orthodox soundness—beguiled by our personal 
knowledge of the candidate’s piety, consecration 
to his work, and eminent usefulness—we did go so 
far as to openly rejoice that he had been accepted 
as a worker in the ecclesiastical body with which 
we most sympathize. For our laxness in that case 
we received brotherly but faithful rebuke from 
our brethren of the Congregational press. We 
laid their admonitions to heart, and, we trust, 
profited by them. And now, on reading of this 
painful instance of weakness so near the very 
home of Puritan orthodoxy, we turned to the 
editorial pages of the Congregationalist, sure that 
we should get a perfect bugle-blast of heroic and 
indignant remonstrance. Alas! alas! the trumpet 
gives an uncertain sound! That unfaithful Coun- 
cil gets not a syllable of vigorous condemnation. 
A theory is even broached—with a cautionary 
label of “just possible”—that they did, on the 
whole, the best thing they could do under the cir- 
cumstances, choosing, in fact, ‘‘the least of two 
evils.” That is, if they had broken up the proposed 
pastorate, they might have given to error the ad- 
vantage of appearing persecuted, which would be 
more harmful than ‘‘to led@ve things to take their 
more quiet course, and trust to individual idiosyn- 
cracies—as with sensible people they are very apt, 
in no long time, to do—to adjust themselves 
quietly to existing facts; and general common 
sense and underlying piety, under the Providence 
of God, to do the rest.” 

Shades of Calvin and Edwards! What kind of 
tampering with error is here! Install a man 
tainted with Arminianism and Restorationism, 
and trust to ‘‘common sense” and ‘underlying 
piety” and “the Providence of God” to bring 
things out right ! 

_ We record our assent to the proposition which 
the Congregationalist urges—that the Council 
could not have meant to commit itself or the 
churches it represented to the candidate’s belief of 
a future probation. That is just what made its 
action significant. When an ecclesiastical body 
endorses a man for opinions identical with its own, 
that is no sign of growth in liberality. What we 
rejoice at is that a body of Christian ministers 
should welcome into their fellowship of love and 
labor a man who believes some things that they 
do not believe. We rejoice and thank God as the 
Church gets wisdom to learn, and courage to 
‘acknowledge, that a wide diversity in doctrinal 
opinions is consistent with the deepest agreement 
in love to God and man, in faith, hope, and charity, 
in service to the kingdom of Christ. We honor 





this Council of Congregationalists for their prac- 








tical recognition of the broad limits within which 
ministerial fellowship is possible. And we are 
glad to believe that many who will shake their 
heads, in doubt or disapproyal, over this action, 
would, under similar cireumstances—face to face 
with the question, ‘“‘ Will you reject this man, of 
approved Christian character and usefulness, as 
your fellow-laborer in Christ’s vineyard, because of 
such doctrinal differences ?”—would decide the 
question as this Council decided it. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


HE anniversary exercises of the public schools 
of New York, now in progress, possess a lively 
interest for many thousands of our readers. None 
have been more pleasant than those of Thursday last 
in School No. 47, upon the transfer (it can scarcely be 
called graduation) of seventy girls to the Normal Col- 
lege, now jp process of completion. The programme 
comprised compositions and recitations, liberally in- 
terspersed with solos and choruses, which were most 
admirably rendered, under the direction of George F. 
Bristow. The veteran James Gerard, Esq., for a quar- 
ter of a century intimately connected with the public 
schools of this city, was present, and, in a brief and 
very happy speech, presented Heleua L. Davis, Pauline 
Vergnes, and Virginia Wallace Mason the Gerard 
medals, conferred. by a vote of their schoolmates 
as excelling in amiability. The compositions were 
well written, and for the most part finely read. This 
school, which is regarded as one of the very best in 
New York, is under the charge of Miss Sarah A. 
Woodward, assisted by Miss Josephine Sheldon, 
Vice-Principal, Miss Eliza A. Camp, General Assist- 
ant, Miss Jackson, and others. The exhibition was, 
throughout, of the most interesting character, and, it 
is pleasant to note, was in all respects the equal, if not 
the superior, of similar exercises in the best private 
schools. This is as it should be. In this country the 
public schools should have no successful rivals, 

—Father McSweeney, pastor of St. Peter’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in Poughkeepsie, offers to place 
his parish schools under the care of the Board of Educa- 
ation, upon conditions of which these are the most im- 
portant: No religious exercises to be held nor religious 
instruction given during school hours; the schools to be 
thrown open toall denominations, and no interference 
made with any religion; the Board to be entitled to 
inspect the schools and to examine the children; the 
teachers to be nominated by the pastor, examined, ap- 
pointed, and paid by the Board; the pastor to retain 
the right of using the school-houses at hours other 
than those devoted to school exercises. Either party to 
be at liberty to withdraw from this arrangement if not 
found to work satisfactorily at the end of each acade- 
mic year. These are remarkable propositions to come 
froma Catholic priest. 

—Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard is translating from 
the German, for the Golden Age, a story entitled 
Gypsy Friedl. 

—Robert Bonner will do a graceful thing in 
erecting, at Mount Auburn, 4 monument to “ Fanny 
Fern,” whose contributions to the Ledger helped to 
win for that paper its extraordinary popularity. The 
monument will be an Italian marble pedestal on a 
granite plinth, surmounted with a Roman cross 
wreathed in fern leaves. 

—John A. Kennedy, who was Superintendent of 
Police in this city from 1859 to 1870, and who did so 
much to baffle the designs of the emissaries of secession 
who made the city the theater of their operations dur- 
ing the rebellion, died on Friday, at the age of seventy 
years. He was a native of Baltimore, where, in his 
early manhood, he befriended Benjamin Lundy, the 
Quaker abolitionist and publisher of the Genius of. 
Universal Emancipation, of which Garrison was editor 
at the time of his imprisonment in the Baltimore jail 
in 1829. He was a man of irreproachable character, 
and in the draft riots of 1863 came near losing his life. 


—It is well knowh that the dons of Oxford are 
not all of them as orthodox as might be, and that two 
or three of them are decidedly heterodox. A budding 
B. A., meeting one of these heterodox dons recently, 
in the course of conversation, said: ‘‘ By-the-by, Mr. 
Blank, were you ever vaccinated?” ‘“ Yes,’’ was the 
equivocal reply. ‘ Yes, when I was a little boy, I was 
vaccinated, and I was also baptized—but neither took.” 

—Miss Una Hawthorne, daughter of the Ameri- 
can author, has entered upon a career of benevolent 
work in London, in which she is sure to have the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the best people both of 
England and the United States. She is establishing a 
“preventive home” for girls, in connection with a 
suburban orphanage. The institution has for its object 
the rescue of friendless girls from the sufferings and 
perils of a vicious life. No work could be more Chris- 
tian than this, none fitter to engage the powers of a 
noble woman. 

—The Chinese of San Francisco made a strong 
point the other day, in their appeal for justice at the 
hands of Americans, when they asked why the latter 
should harass over one hundred thousand, more or 
less, of peaceable Chinese settlers with such invidious 
regulations, when China guarantees peace to some four 
hundred thousand foreigners from the western nations, 
who are confessedly working to overthrow the religion 
and undermine the social system of that country. It 
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is pleasant to observe that the hostility to the Chinese 
-on the Pacific coast is, in some degree, relaxed. It 
never had any better justification than an absurd 
prejudice, and it must yield in the end to civilizing and 
Christianizing influences. 

—The whole country will be pleased with the 
information that Senator Sumner’s health is improv- 
ing, and that there is a fair chance that he will be able 
ere long to resume his public labors. He is still in 
Washington, but will go to Massachusetts to spend the 
hottest portion of the summer. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Which is wiser, to remain at home on the Sabbath 
-and read a heaithy sermon, or any other Sunday liter- 
-ature, or to attend, for the sake of church-going habit, 

an uninteresting service, from which one gains little or 
no instruction ? 


F instruction were the only purpose in church- 
going we could easily reply. But our inquiring 
friend has answered the question in alluding to habit. 
You cannot become habitually solitary in your relig- 
ious life without serious loss to yourself and others. 
Therefore, go to church once every Sunday and culti- 
vate the habit of assembling with and feeling sympathy 
for other Christian people. Outward observances are 
the body, as inward devoutness is the soul of a Chris- 
tian life. 


2. Occasionally I experience a peculiar sensation of 
the mind, a very strong impression is made concern- 
ing some future event; in the course of time that event 
transpires exactly in accordance with the impression. 
Ido not understand it. Please give me your opinion. 

Have you noted the times when this presentiment 
has failed? Of prophecies that fail of fulfillment no 
man keeps a tally. And yet we would not conceal our 
conviction that there are laws of mental action, occult 
forces acting upon persons of a certain temperament, 
that have never been adequately explained. To this 
class belong the phenomena of Scotch second-sight, 
clairvoyance, etc. In every age, what has not been 
understood has been attributed to spiritual or super- 
natural agency. Things now perfectly explained by 
scientists were once regarded with superstitious awe, 
and were sources of delusion and infinite harm. We 
doubt not all the phenomena now vaguely assigned to 
spiritualism or mesmerism will one day be explained 
and set in order by scientific thought. That explana- 
tion will dissipate superstition. Meantime, it is a great 
misfortune for a man to trust himself to any guidance 
-but that of his intellectual faculties. 

3. In your tissue of June llth, you say, “ Belief is not 
‘wholly a matter of will.” If one has not the power to 
will or believe, who is responsible for his unbelief ? 
** Whosoever Wi let him come.”” Unless your expres- 
sion is absolutely correct it is dangerous. 

It may be correct and be dangerous also, for very 
many people have large bumps of misunderstanding. 
The opinion that a man is entirely accountable for not 
delieving just what somebody else believes was once 
tniversal. The Spanish Inquisition was the logical 
outgrowth of that opinion, and most of the sectarian- 
ism and uncharitableness of our time grows from this 
same bitter root. We said belief was not wholly a mat- 
ter of choice, and undoubtedly no man is responsible 
for his belief farther than that belief is under his own 
control. Inherited peculiarities, family, social and 
national influences all tend to limit our freedom. But 
every man is responsible for the right use of his reason- 
‘ing powers so far asin him lies. ‘“ He that believeth 
not shall be condemned,” as said our Lord, i.¢., in 
every case in which the unbeliever willingly or neg- 
lectfully suffers his pride, his prejudices, his selfish pro- 
pensities, or his indolence to interfere with his recep- 
tion of the truth. But only God who knoweth hearts, 
and who understandeth every man’s limitations, can 
pronounce this condemnation. 


4. Should a person obey a law of his country which 
he believes to be morally wrong? 


Yes, if the law does not require him to do anything 
morally wrong. If the law injures you and is morally 
wrong in its unjust bearing upon you, submit. If it 
requires you to do a wrong to somebody else, disobey, 
and endure the consequences. 

5. Is it not better that the few persons who are really 
justified in becoming divorced should deny themselves, 
rather than that the gate should be opened to those who 
hold the marriage tie too lightly? Isn’t the permission 
which you give to re~marry under such circumstances 
a premium on divorce, a temptation to divorce which 
would be wanting were the civil and moral law to con- 
demn a@ second marriage during the life of the divorced 
parties ? . 

We said that a wife whose husband had committed 
adultery, had afterward deserted her, had then in a 
distant State procured a divorce, and married again, 
was permitted to marry. A friend wrote us describing 
this divorced wife as in a distressing agony of mind on 
the subject of her duty in the premises. God forbid 
that we should bind any needless burden upon such an 
one. No law of God or man forbids re-marriage in 
such a case, and far be it from us to invent a restric- 
tion forbidding one, under such circumstances, to do 
that which is innocent, lest somebody else should do a 
guilty thing. 

_ 6. My trouble is that, while believing firmly all the 





essentials of a Christian faith, and endeavoring in all 
sincerity to rule my life in obedience to Christ’s, it is 
with me a matter of intellectual belief, and obedience 
rendered because my intellect is convinced. God is to 
me a great and terrible power, so far away that all my 
petitions seem offered to blankness and darkness. How 
can I learn to see in him the Friend which others find 


him, near, present, and as absolutely personal as my 


dearest is to me.”’ 

Well, you have the best half of it when you have the 
resolute and conscientious obedience. Undoubtedly 
the lack of sensible love and fervor is a great loss. 
Natural temperament and early mental habit have 
much to do with it, perhaps. Habit must be over- 
come by contrary habit. Behold the use of Christ! 
God was manifest in the flesh for this express purpose. 
Read much about Christ, meditate upon him as a reve- 
lation of God, pray to him, live with him, and you will 
gradually overcome the habit of worshiping God in 
the abstract. ‘“‘Grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of Christ.” 


7. What does that phrase in Daniel v. 6 mean—“ The 
joints of his loins were loosed.”” Wasit a miracle ? 

This question, of itself, has hardly sufficient import- 
ance to justify our taking space for a reply. But it 
illustrates well the commonest mistake made in our 
day in reading the oriental figures of speech. Fright- 
en a man badly enough and his knees will knock to- 
gether, or he will lose all power to stand. We, in our 
poverty and exactness, describe the occurrence tamely 
—the orientals said, graphically, that the joints of the 
man’s loins were loosed. Half the mistakes made in 
reading the Scriptures originate in the extreme literal- 
ness of the European mind. 





THE NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


IME was that many good people condemned 
all novels in a heap. Book-loving boys, who 
happened to get hold of a contraband volume, de- 
voured it in the barn by stealth, and its fate, if dis- 
covered by maternal eyes, was sure to be the kitchen 
fire. “Is it foundered upon fact, my dear?” said a 
nice old lady one day to me concerning a book which 
she regarded with suspicion. ‘I couldn’t let Jemima 
Jane read it unless you’re sure it is foundered upon 
fact.” 

Alas for the novels that have foundered on sunken 
rocks of fact! 

Opinions are more elastic now, yet there are many 
thoughtful folk who enjoy their novels under protest 
and with a shiver of conscience. Others tell us that no 
mental training comes to pass without discipline, and 
that discipline and light literature never by any chance 
touch hands. ‘‘ Novel-reading,” say these censors, 
“exhausts the sympathies of the reader, and leaves 
him no power to feel pity for the woes of real life. It 
leads to lavish waste of time, and makes intellectual 
dyspeptics and starvelings.” 

Well, there is truth in these criticisms, and there 
used to be more than there is now. Once in a while, in 
a second-hand book-store in Liberty or Nassau Street, 
one stumbles upon an old vellum-bound edition of 
such romances as fascinated our grandmothers, poor 
things, in the intervals of the harp and the spinning- 
wheel. The never-ending, still-beginning talk, in 
stilted phrase, of Angelina and Sir Thomas, and the 
inexpressible monotony of the whole, from volume one 
to volume six, are reminders that these were births of 
the era that preceded the railroad. But of the novel 
of to-day we unhesitatingly assert that no mental cul- 
ture can be symmetrical which leaves it out, that its 
place is so assured and its forms so protean that it can- 
not be left out if we would, and that considerable in- 
tellectual training is necessary to take in, as it should 
be taken, a really good representative novel. The 
best novels of the present are written with a purpose of 
which the story part is merely the vehicle. To get the 
purpose, frequently a lofty and earnest one, fairly be- 
fore the great public, who like plums in their pudding, 
and want to be amused while they are being instruct- 
ed, is the aim in the novelist’s mind, and its accomplish- 
ment taxes every resource of his art. 

Even a superficial glance at a few popular novels of 
comparatively recent date shows that they have been 
inspired by interest in some special reform, designed as 
balance-wheels in some political movement, or intend- 
ed as a fermenting leaven in some dough that did not 
rise. For instance, the question that has been such an 
apple of discord at regularly recurring intervals in the 
British Parliament—unaccountably, too, since only a 
few could be supposed to care very much how it was 
settled—“‘ Shall (or may?) a man marry his deceased 
wife’s sister?” found one of its ablest affirmative allies 
in Hannah, from the graceful pen of Mrs. Mulock 
Craik. As an erposé of the interior workings of insane 
asylums, Hard Cash, in the nervous style and hot-shot 
directness of Reade, found a hundred auditors for 
every one who would have listened to its pleadings 
had they been in the shape of a medical or a legal doc- 
ument. In Man and Wife Wilkie Collins made a plea 
for woman suffrage, quite as ingenious and fully as 
conspicuous as Mill’s exhaustive effort in the same 
direction in The Subjection of Women. No braver 
and more glowing appeals were ever made for reform 
in the charitable and penal affairs of England than 
Charles Dickens made ip Oliver Twist and Our Mutual 


Friend. In fact, in the battle of progress the people 
who write love stories are well on in the van, and lead 
the rest of us who read them. 

A single phrase sometimes wraps up a very large 
reason. It is as a love-story that the novel is oftenest 
condemned, and yet it is only as a love-story that it 
can arrive at its best development. For love is the 
evangel of all right living, and life without love, as a 
hope or ® memory, would be a desert. There are nov- 
els which treat* of love, or, more strictly speaking, of 
passion, from the lowest because the sensual side, and, 
in so far as they lay profane hands on what is most 
sacred, they poison whoever they touch. There are 
books which have attained a mushroom popularity, 
books written in glowing language and with meretri- 
cious mannerisms which no pure woman can read 
withouta blush, and which should cross the threshold of 
u0 spotless Christian home. It is the shame of money- 
making fathers and of fashion-loving mothers that 
they do not know what their sons and daughters read. 
It is the shame of any respectable publishing-house 
that its imprint should ever appear on books that do 
not uphold the whitest of morality in living and think- 
ing. But the popularity that lasts in our day is the 
popularity that is a tribute to the best. Love, since 
the days of which we are told in the sweet Scripture 
idyl, when Jacob served for his Rachel fourteen years, 
and it seemed to him “ but a few days for the love he 
bore her,” has had a fascination for all hearts. Happy 
youths and maidens are the better for reading of those 
who are like themselves; the sad and disappointed 
find a subtle consolation in the faet that the course of 
true love s® often fails to run smooth, and those whose 
life lies much in hard, practical, every-day realities 
are helped by a glimpse into possible dreamland. 
Treated reverently and sympathetically and truly, 
with regard to life as it is, there can be no subject 
so wholesome, so elevating, as love, whether in picture, 
poetry or prose. 

The coarseness which is a blot upon the pages of the 
earlier English novelists, pages written when court 
ladies talked like scullions, and refinement was rare 
even among the most cultivated, would not be toler- 
ated now. Perhaps a part of the prejudice which still 
inheres against ficticious literature may be traceable 
to those by-gone days when Puritan virtue recoiled 
from infidel license—and saved England. 

The most faithful and the most minute portraitures 
of the home life of the century are being made by 
its novel writers. Keen and incisive as are George 
Elliot’s aphorisms, subtie as is her discernment of the 
motives of humanity, her power asa landscape painter 
and an artist in words is not less wonderful. Ina few 
short sentences she photographs a lane or a pasture 
land, and you see the waving of the grass and the 
white bloom of the hawthorn. Mrs. Poyser’s farm is 
as distinctly localized in your mind as the cottage 
where you spent last summer. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who is always painstaking and con- 
scientious, has shown us, in The Perpetual Curate, how 
delightful it must be to bea clergyman of the Establish- 
ed Church, with faint hope of preferment, and those 
dependent upon the caprices of irresponsible indi- 
viduals. 

In the society novels of Anthony: Trollope, Chinese 
as to their fidelity in detail, and their careful elabora- 
tion, one gets acquainted with the burly squire, 
the dignified mamma, and that loveliest flower of 
womanhood, an English girl in her first youth. So 
well acquainted that one could not fail to recognize 
either at first sight. These are only specimen bricks. 
Such observers as Mr. Taine, than whom no one has 
observed with more nicety of attention English man- 
ners and customs, draw largely from the materials that 
are furnished by the English novels, 

On this side of the water we are less fortunate. Our 
home-made article has a flavor of the soil, and a dis- 
tinct individuality, but our novelists, with few excep- 
tions, do not take rank with our poets. Our swiftly 
changing life for one thing, and the hurry that weseem 
to breathe in, in our native air, may partially account 
for the fact that we are always looking forward to the 
*“‘ American novel,” yet never count ourselves to have 
attained. There is plenty to make it of—perhaps an 
embarrassment of riches. But the page that should 
truly tell the life to-day of a pioneer on some far 
western slope would read to his daughter, fifteen years 
hence, like an excerpt from ancient history. Our 
feeling is that things are on-the wing, and if caught at 
all must be caught upon the dy. A star of hope, how- 
ever, dawns out of Boston; and in the serene atmos- 
phere of Their Wedding Journey, and A Chance Ac- 
quaintance, we behold what is yet tobe. Weare to 
have American novels, in which there shall be cordial 
and cultivated ladies and gentlemen, so living and 
moving on the printed page that one shall feel their 
presence as that of people, not as lay figures on which 
the author hangs hjs pet theories. 

Who read novels? Everybody. Not simply the 
school-girl, or the lady of leisure, or the clerk out of 
employment. The daily papers sparkle with witti- 
cisms, or happy allusions drawn from the current 
novel, or from that which has passed into permanence 
in literature. The pulpit, on occasions, drgws illustra- 
tions from the same generous fountain. The tired man 
af affairs, the student, the scholar, and woman every- 
where, comes to the story-teller to be rested and 
soothed. We begin it in the nurse’s arms, and it never 
wears out—this love of the story. Our next paper will 





| glance at the novel as is iggwritten for the girls. _ 
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EXPERIENCE. 
BY MARCIA SMITH. 


HOU hast engulfed, O sea! the fairest fleets 
E’er swam from stately shore; 
But though kingly lips have drunk thy death, 
Thou still dost cry for more! 


On this blue flood that blithely all the morn 
Rivals the changing sky, 

Not a scrap of oak nor bit of steel 
Doth sweep in blackness by. 


No murmur from thy cold, unending waves, 
Ah, quick-forgetting sea! 

Burdens thy rythm with the subtler tone 
Of those who sleep in thee. 


Of all the lonely wealth of sunset gold 
Reflected in thy face 

"Through long summers of thy wakeful past, 
Who now may find a trace ? 


High secrets that the midnight stars revealed 
Unto thy listening heart, 

All the weird outflashings of the North, 
The brooding tropics’ part— 


All gifts lie buried in thy ruthless grave, 
O monarch of the years! - 

For alike in vain creation'’s pomp, 
The spoil of heroes’ tears! 


No, not in vain! The solemn master-spell 
That links the race to thee 

With a fascination all thine own, 
One life-long mystery— 


‘So long as we this sway can ne’er undo, 
Nor free us from thy gaze, 

Nor the resistless homage of our souls 
Refuse thy ancient days, 


So long thy awful heart may beat revered 
As sovereign of the globe, 

And the meaning ofthy matchless charm 
We may not dare to probe. 


For sure we felt below thy ceaseless roll 
A strength the land denies, 

"That is nursed by every influence 
Bestowed by earth and skies. 


Under the dark abysses of thy caves 
Strange lucent treasures glow, 
And an eternal calm doth rest beneath 

This upper ebb and flow. 


"The royal purple generous suns bequeathed 
In lingering eves of yore’ 

In myriad forms of radiant growth 
Lives fresh forever more. 


Not lightly hast thou grasped the centuries’ gains 
Thy sacred halls to fill, 

For the iris’ hues, the singer's plaint, 
In tiniest shell yet thrill. 


Our white sails fleck thy swelling tides afar, 
Where’er the eye can view ; 

But they're not the barks of mortal men 
That gleam upon the blue. 


Once drawn within the circle of thy life, 
All currents blend with thine, 2 

And e’en man stands dwarfed beneath thy test, - 
And shrinks before thy sign. 


No time doth touch thee in thy regal might, 
Thou who no fear hast known ; 

*Mid the varying mood of all besides 
Thou reignest great alone. 


Lo, human toil and starry peace above, 
Transformed within thy heart, 

Are become the life-blood in thy noble veins 
To make thee what thou art! 








“RUTH THE MOABITESS.” 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


HE story of Ruth is a most beautiful idyl of 
domestic life, opening to us in the barbarous 
period of the Judges. In reading some of the latter 
chapters of that book, one might almost think that the 
system of Moses had proved a failure, and that the na- 
tion was lapsing back into the savage state of the hea- 
then world around them; just as in reading the history 
of the raids and feuds of the Middle Ages, one might 
consider Christianity a failure. But in both cases 
there were nooks and dells embosomed in the wild 
roughness of unformed society, where good and honest 
hearts put forth buds and blossoms of immortal sweet- 
ness and perfume. This history of Ruth unveils to us 
some of the best people and the best sort of life that 
were formed by the laws and institutes of Moses—a life 
pastoral, simple, sincere, reverential, and benevolent. 
The story is on this wise: A famine took place in the 
land of Judah, and a man named Elimelech went with 
his wife and two sons te sojourn in the land of Moab. 
The sons took each of them a wife of the daughters of 
Moab, and they dwelt there about ten years. After 
that, the man and both the sons died, and the mother, 
with her two widowed young daughters, prepared to 
return to her kindred. Here the scene of the little 
drama opens. The mother, Naomi, comes to our view, 
a kind-hearted, commonplace woman, without any 
strong religious faith or possibility of heroic exalta- 
tion—just one of those women that see the hard, literal 
side of a trial, ungilded by any faith or hope. We can 
fancy her discouraged and mournful air, and hear the 
melancholy croak in her voice as she talks to her 
daughters, when they profess their devotion to her, 
and their purpose to share ker fortunes and go with 
her to the land of Israel. 











“Turn again, my daughters; why will ye go with 
me? Are there yet any more sons in my womb, that 


| they may be your husbands? Turn again, my daugh- 


ters, go your way, for I am too old to have an husband. 
If I should say that I have hope to-night that I should 
have an husband, and bear sons, would ye tarry for 
them till they were grown? Would ye stay from hay- 
ing husbands? Nay, my daughters, it grieveth me for 
your sake that the hand of the Lord hath gone out 
against me.” 

This pre-eminently literal view of the situation 
seemed to strike one of the daughters as not to be gain- 
said; for we read: “‘ And they lifted up their voices 
and wept again, and Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, 
but Ruth clave unto her.” All the world through 
from that time ever since have been these two classes 
of friends. The one weep, and kiss, and leave us to our 
fate, and go to seek their own fortunes. There are 
plenty of that sort every day. But the other are one 
with us for life or death. 

The simple-minded, sorrowful old woman has no 
thought of inspiring such devotion. Orpah, in her 
mind, has done the sensiblé and only thing in leaving 
her, and she says to Ruth: “ Behold, thy sister has re- 
turned unto her people and unto her gods; return 
thou after thy sister-in-law.”’ 

We see in this verse how devoid of religious enthus- 
iasm is the mother. In a matter-of-course tone she 
speaks of Orpah having gone back to her gods, and re- 
commends Ruth to do the like. And now the fair, 
sweet Ruth breaks forth in an unconscious poetry of 
affection which has been consecrated as the language 
of true love ever since: ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from. following after thee; for 
whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I 
will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God. Where thou diest I will die, and there will I 
be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also if 
aught but death part thee and me.” 

Troth-plight of fondest lovers, marriage vows strait- 
test and most devoted, can have no love-language 
beyond this; it is the very crystallized and diamond 
essence of constancy and devotion. It is thus that 
minds that have an unconscious power of sweet and 
lofty enthusiasm surprise and dominate their literal 
fellow-pilgrims. It is as if some silent dun-colored 
bird had broken out into wondrous ecstasies of silver 
song. Naomi looked on her daughter, and the narra- 
tive says, “‘when she saw that she was steadfastly 
minded to go with her, then she left speaking to 
her.” But Ruth is ignorant of the beauty of her own 
nature; for love never knows herself or looks in a mir- 
ror to ask if she be fair; and though her superior moral 
and emotive strength prevail ever the lower nature of 
the mother, it is with a sweet, unconscious yielding 
obedience that she follows her. 

When they came back to their kindred, the scene is 
touchingly described. In her youth, the mother had 
been gay and radiant, so her name, Naomi, signified 
“pleasant.” “ And it came to pass that when they came 
in, all the village was moved about them, and they said : 
Is this Naomi? And she said: Call me not Naomi, call 
me Marah (bitterness); for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. I went out full, and the Lord 
hath brought me again empty. Why then call ye me 
Naomi, seeing the Lord hath testified against me, and 
the Almighty hath afflicted me?”” We see here a com- 
mon phase of a low order of religion. Naomi does not 
rebel at the divine decree. She thinks herself very 
bitterly dealt with, but that there is no use in com- 
plaining because it is the Almighty that has done it. 
It does not even occur to her that in going away from 
the land of true religion and encouraging her sons to 
form marriages in a heathen land, she had done any- 
thing to make this affliction needful; and yet the 
whole story shows that but for this stroke the whole 
family would have settled down contentedly among 
the Moabites, and given up country, and religion, and 
God. There are many now-a-days to whom just such 
afflictions are as needful, and to whom they seem as 
bitter and inexplicable. 

The next scene shows us the barley-field of the rich 
proprietor—‘a mighty man, a man of wealth,’’ the 
narrative calls him. Young men and maidens, .a 
goodly company, are reaping, binding, and gathering. 
In the shade are the parched corn, and sour wine, and 
other provisions set forth for the noontide rest and re- 
past. The gracious proprietor, a noble-minded, gentle 
old man, now comes upun thescene. ‘‘ And behold, Boaz 
came from Bethlehem and said to the reapers: The 
Lord be with you; and they answered: The Lord bless 
thee.”” The religious spirit of the master spread itself 
through all his hands, and the blessing that he breathes 
upon them was returned to him. The sacred simplicity 
of the scene is beyond praise. 

He inquires of his men the history of this fair one 
who modestly follows the reapers, and finding who she 
is, says: ‘ Hearest thou, my daughter, go not to glean 
in any other field, but abide here with my maidens. 
Let thine eyes be upon the field, that they so reap and 
go after them—have I not charged ‘the young men not 
to touch thee? and when thou art athirst, go to the 
vessels and drink of that that the young men have 
drawn. Then she bowed herself and said: Why have 
I found grace in thine eyes that thou shouldst take 
knowledge of me, seeing I am a stranger? And he 
said: It hath been fully shown unto me all that thou 
hast done to thy mother-in-law since the death of thy 
husband; how thou hast left thy father and thy 
mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art come to 












a people that thou knewest not heretofore. The Lord 
recompense thy work, and a full reward be given thee 
of the God of Israel, under whose wings thou art 
come to trust.” 7 

We afterwards have the picture of the young gleaner 
made at home at the noontide repast, where the rich 
proprietor sat with his employés in parental equality ; 
‘‘ dnd she sat beside the reapers, and he did reach her 
parched corn, and she did eat and was sufficed.” 

There is a delicacy in the feeling inspired by the 
timid, modest stranger, which is expressed in the 
orders given by Boaz to the young men. “ And it 
came to pass when she rose to glean, that Boaz com- 
manded his young men, saying: Let her glean even 
among the sheaves, and reproach her not; and let fall 
also some handfuls of purpose for her, that she may 
glean them, and rebuke her not.”’ 

Gleaning, by the institutes of Moses, was one of the 
allotted privileges of the poor. It was a beautiful fea- 
ture of that system that consideration of the -poor was 
interwoven with the acts of common life. The pro- 
prietor was commanded not to gather bis harvest with- 
out special regard to the needy who should come after - 
him; he must not avail himself of the utmost of his 
abundance, but leave something for the destitute. In 
this way a provision was made for the less fortunate— 
in a way which spared their delicacy and self-respect. 
They were not to be beggars, but gleaners. 

The @irections of Boaz carry out that principle of 
delicacy taught by the Mosaic law. Ruth was to be 
abundantly helped, as it were, by a series of fortunate 
accidents. We see in the character of Boaz the high- 
minded, chivalrous gentleman, devout in his religion 
Godward, and considerately thoughtful of his neigh- 
bor; especially mindful of the weak and helpless and 
unprotected. It was the working out, in one happy 
instance, of the ideal of manhood the system of Moses 
was designed to create. 

And how the little romance goes on to a happy ter- 
mination. The fair gleaner goes home triumphant 
with the avails of her day’s toil, and tells her mother 
of the kind patronage she has received. At once, on 
hearing the name, the prudent mother recognizes the 
near kinsman of the family, bound, by the law of Moses 
and the custom of the land, to become the husband 
and protector of her daughter. In the eye of Jewish 
law and Jewish custom Ruth already belonged to 
Boaz, and had a right to claim the position and protec- 
tion of a wife. 

The system of Moses solved the woman-problem by 
allotting to every woman a man as a protector. A 
widow had her son to stand for her; but if a widow 
were left without a son, then the nearest kinsman of 
the former husband was bound to take her to wife. 

The manner in which Naomi directs the simple- 
minded and obedient daughter to throw herself on tho 
protection of her rich kinsman is so far removed from 
all our modern ideas of propriety that it cannot be 
judged by them. 

She is directed to seek the threshing floor at night, to 
lie down at his feet, and draw over her his mantle, 
thus, in the symbolic language of the times, asserting 
her humble right to the protection of a wife. Ruth is 
shown to us as one of those artless, confiding natures 
that gee no evil in what is purely and rightly intended. 
It is enough for her, a stranger, to understand that her 
mother, an honored Judean matren, would command 
nothing which was not considered decorous and proper 
among her people. She obeys with simplicity. In the 
same spirit of sacred simplicity in which the action 
was performed it was received. There is a tender dig- 
nity and a chivalrous delicacy in the manner in which 
the bold yet humble advance is accepted. 

“And Boaz awoke, and, behold, a woman lay at his 
feet. And he said, Who art thou? And she said, I am 
Ruth, thy handmaid. Spread thy skirt over me, for 
thou art my near kinsman. And he said, Blessed art 
thou of the Lord, my daughter, for thou hast shown 
more kindness at the end than in the beginning, inas- 
much as thou followedst not the young men, poor or 
rich. And now, my daughter, fear not; I will do for 
thee all that thou requirest, for.all the city of my 
people doth know that thou art a virtuous woman.” 

The very crucial test of gentlemanly delicacy and 
honor is the manner in which it knows how to receive 
an ingenuous and simple-hearted act of confidence. 
As in the fields Boaz did not osterrtatiously urge alms 
upon the timid maiden, but suffered her to have the 
pleasure of gleaning for herself, so now he treats this 
act by which she throws herself upon his protection as 
an honor done to him, for which he is bound to be 
grateful. He hastens to assure her that he is her 
debtor for the preference she shows him. That cour- 
tesy and chivalric feeling for woman which was so 
strong a feature in the character of Moses, and which 
is embodied in so many of his laws and institutes, 
comes out in this fine Hebrew gentleman as perfectly 
but with more simplicity than in. the Sir Charles Gran- 
dison of the nineteenth century. 

And so, at last, the lovely stranger, Ruth the Moab- 
itess, becomes the wife of the rich landed proprietor, 
with the universal consent of all the people. 

“And all the people that were in the gates and the 
elders said, We are witnesses. The Lord gnake this 
woman that is come into thy house like Rachel and 
like Leah, which two did build the house of Israel.” 

From this marriage of the chivalrous, pious old man 
with the devoted and loving Ruth the Moabitess 
sprang an auspicious lineage. The house of David, the 
holy maiden of Judea and her son, whom all nations 
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‘call blessed—all these came from that fortunate mar- 

riage. Thus in the consecrated lineage tending to- 
wards the Messiah was interwoven this one silver 
thread of a Moabitish ancestress. From tender, lov- 
ing self-devotion of Ruth was deemed worthy to be 
thus interwoven with the world’s best destinies. It 
was one of those glimpses and intimations which ap- 
pear all along through the sacred record that the Mes- 
siah was forand of allmankind. He was not primarily 
or merely a Jow—not merely the son of Abraham—but 
the Son of Man. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


N a review of recent works on the subject, the Spec- 
tator says that the evidence is perfectly conclusive as to 
the enormous length of time during which the human race has 
occupied Great Britain ; that any estimate that shall be even 
faintly probable of this vast lapse of time is at present unat- 
tainable ; but that it is certain that the pre-historic ages were 
of vast duration, and that man has developed through them 
from the condition of an utter savage, beginning with a pro- 
longed barbarous stage, tainted with cannibalism, passing 
next through a hunting and nomadic stage, then through a 
pastoral era, and, finally, reaching an agricultural period, 
characterized by bronze instead of stone tools and weapons, 
and by the existence of domesticated animals. 


—The three chief decrees fixing the composition and 
action of the Conclave of Cardinals date from A.D. 1059, A.D. 
1179, and A.D. 1274. But papal custom has recognized all 
along a right in the living Pope to make any special rules 
whatever with regard to the election of his successor, 
which circumstances might make necessary. The last Pope 
before the present had prepared a document of this kind, 
but had not issued it when death overtook him. It was, in 
fact, got ready early in his reign, in view of troubles sur- 
rounding thé papacy. The present Pope was elected by fifty 
Cardinals, while twelve others had not reached Rome. Twelve 
hours later an Austrian Cardinal would have defeated him. 
Of all men a majority did not want him, but he was the only 
available candidate at the moment. The Conclave met in 
the Vatican from A.D. 1455 to A.D. 1823, and after 1823 in the 
Quirinal, which is now the King’s palace. It can now go back 
to the Vatican. In all probability his present Holiness will 
leayea rescript authorizing any necessary suspension of rules, 
and an election without any delay. 


—The death of Dr. Ewing, Bishop of Argyle, says the 
Spectator, has deprived the Episcopal Church of Scotland of 
her only Broad-Church Bishop, and the Anglican Communion 
of its most spiritual and benignant prelate. He was a hearty 
disciple of the late Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, holding that 
revelation is light and knowledge, that it carries with it its 
own authentication, and that we are not to look outside the 
teaching for the proof of the teaching, but to find it in the 
teaching itself. Dr. Ewing fought boldly and energetically in 
the Pan-Anglican Council for a broader view of Christianity 
than that assembly was prepared to admit. He was a keen 
opponent of the Athanasian Creed, and was strenuous against 
everything that he thought a gospel not of light and love, 
but of darkness and fear. 


—France is practically without an aggressive weapon, 
on account of the weakness of herarmy. The actual force 
afoot is nominally 450,000, but the number disposable for a 
campaigning force is under 250,000, and none of thé reserves 
are formed, nor is there any machinery for making them 
available. General Vinoy, who has published a work on the 
subject, estimates that the probable supply of men under the 
new law will be under 150,000 annually for the active army, 
and under 50,000 for the partially drilled reserves; and that at 
the end of five years the active army will be 411,000, and the 
reserve, Including men at home on leave as well as partially 
drilled men, 480,000, making a total of 891,000 available men. 
The great difficulty is the dearth of non-commissioned offi- 
cers. The same exists in the German army. 


—The passage of the Religious Corporations Bill by 
& majority of four to one of the Italian Parliament finally 
puts Roman ecclesiasticism under the control of the State, 
and cuts up a good deal of it by the roots. Outside of Rome 
monastic orders already bad no recognized existence, but in 
Rome no less than fifty-two remained. These are now de- 
prived of their possessions, except that the present heads of 
them may occupy until their deaths a part of their houses, 
and the State will pay;the dispossessed orders, or the Pope for 
them, the annual sum of about $80,000. The Pope affected 
unusual mildness in the matter before a decision was reached, 
but met the blow when it came with extreme wrath and a 
luxuriance of anathemas, ; 

—The Farm Laborers’ Parliament of England, or 
meeting of the National Agricultural Laborers’ Union, re- 
cently held for the second time, showed great advance in 
every way of this new effort at reform of gross abuses. The 
Union now has 71,835,enrolled members, in 982 branches, 
extending through 24 counties. It has established a Sick 
Benefit Society, and has carried the movement over to Ire- 
land. Nothing occurred in the meeting, though composed 
wholly of farm laborers, not farmers, but farmers’ hired help, 
which savored at all of a revolutionary tone. The leaders of 
the movement, who are all of their own class, show great 
sagacity and moderation, as well as firmness and vigor. 

—A French writer, in estimating the future of 
science, points out that in fifty or a hundred years’ time the 
English language will in all probability be spoken by 860 mil- 
lions of individuals, while the German will be the language 
of 12% millions, and French of 69 millions only, and that in 
consequence science is likely to seek English channels of 
publication, scientific Lvoks having at best but a limited sale, 
and necessarily sceking the widest audience. 


—The Atheneum states that Mr. Grote published, 
under an assumed name, in 1822, a work intended to invali- 
date the claims of natural religiorf to the support of reason- 
able men. Bhough arguing against al) religion apparently, 
the author carefully disclaimed the application of his argu- 
ment to “any particular alleged revelation,” as requiring “a 
separate inquiry.” 

—The Saturday Review shows that President Mac- 
Mahon, not undertaking to be his own Prime Minister, may 
change his Cabinet without himself resigning, and in that 
case may have to make Thiers Prime Minister, and so vir- 
tually restore him to power. 
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Although Dr. Robbins, of Boston, still maintains his 
connection with the Unitarians, his evangelical sentiments 
are so well known, says the Congregationalist, that no sur- 
prise will be excited that he reeently preached in the chapel 
of Yale College, or that he appeared in Rev. Dr. Bacon’s pul- 
pit, in the same city, with the Doctor to assist him in the 
services. 











Rev. Dr. Scudder’s Church in Brooklyn (the Central 
Congregational) raised nearly thirty thousand on two suc- 
ceeding Sundays recently for their chapel, which they pro- 
pose to make the most complete in the city. It is right to 
state that this sum does not come from a few wealthy indi- 
viduals, but from nearly every member of the congregation, 
the amounts contributed being mainly small, and given in 
many cases at a personal sacrifice. 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, planted in the midst of 
Mormondom, rejoices in becoming firmly established at last, 
and free from debt. The rector, Rev. D. 8. Tuttle, writes 
from Salt Lake City, that when the gift of one hundred 
pounds promised by the Christian Knowledge Society of Eng- 
land arrives, it will be actually free. A member of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Association of the Board of Missions cheered 
the parish greatly by gathering twenty-four hundred dollars 
for them. 


Yale Theological Seminary is found already to re- 
quire ampler quarters than its new and spacious building 
affords, and its friends are looking up means to build another 
dormitory. Their efforts have proved highly successful, 
judging from the statement #hat some generous person has 
offered to give eighty thousand dollars to the object, provided 
as much more can be raised before the Ist of August; and of 
this second sum, one-half, we understand, has been secured. 
With such encouragement, the remainder cannot be long in 
coming in. 


The late Chancellor of the New-York University, 
Rey. Dr. Isaac Ferris, died at Roselle, N. J., June 16th, at the 
ripe age of seventy-five years. With him passes away one of 
the venerable ministers of the Reformed Church before it 
dropped the word “ Dutch” from its title. After filling pas- 
torates in the Dutch Churches of New Brunswick, Albany 
and New York, he became, in 1853, the head of the University 
of this city, where for seventeen years his attainments, dig- 
nity, and personal character, brought to him more than a 
local reputation, and won for him the profoundest respect. 


A resurrection of the Cheney case in Chicago appears 
more than probable, and if it does come up, there is no pros- 
pect of its ending again during the life of the parties en- 
gaged; for we are now told that Rev. Mr. Cheney intends to 
show, by the testimony of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Dean of Westminster, and other Eng- 
lish prelates, as well as by several bishops of the Church in 
America, that he was not deposed by Bishop Whitehouse ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church, and therefore has not 
been deposed at all. And this new line of defense will in- 
volve inquiry into the history of the early Church, the apos- 
tolic canons, the effect of the Refgrmation upon Church law, 
and other tcclesiastical records down to the present time. 
Mr. Cheney evidently believes in ruat celum, etc. 


After sixteen years of missionary service in the 
Gilbert Islands (which lie two thousand miles south-west 
from the Sandwich Islands), Rev. Mr. Bingham and wife, of 
the American Board, have completed the translation of the 
whole of the New Testament into the language of those 
islands. Mr. Bingham lately gave an account of his labors at 
Honolulu, and had the king among his hearers. What his 
work has been may be judged from the fact that the Gilbert 
islanders, when Mr. Bingham went among them, were living 
in the very lowest state of heathenism, without a written 
language, reported very cruel and savage, and having no de- 
sire to trade except for tobacco. 

Whatever may come of the propositions for union 
with either the Northern or Southern Presbyterians, the 
Christian Intelligencer finds the Reformed Church in a com- 
fortable position. The debtsof her Missionary Board are can- 
celled; her foreign field work grows apace ; her sons at home 
have made generous gifts to her college and seminary; and 
her members remain unfalteringly loyal to her interests. 
This showing, says that journal, gives little comfort to croak- 
ers and weepers; and now, “should union in any form ever 
be the lot of the Church, she will enter upon it with all the 
strength and beauty that are in her sanctuaries ; or, should she 
stand alone, as she has done fora quarter ofa millennium, she 
will be better furnished for accomplishing her holy mission.” 


Among the Ku Klux prisoners sent to the Albany 
Penitentiary, some of our readers may remember, was a Bap- 
tist minister, Rev. John 8. Ezell, of Spartansburg, 8.C. During 
the recent Baptist Conventions in that city, a number of the 
delegates, including Rev. Drs. Simmons and Fulton, visited 
Mr. Ezell, and became convinced that if pardoned and restored 
to his home he would become a law-abiding. citizen, and do 
everything in his power to promote peace and harmony among 
the opposing classes in the South. Dr. Simmons laid the matter 
before the President, at Washington, who, after hearing the 
statement patiently, promptly approved the prisoner’s pardon. 
This will be looked upon as a brotherly act on the part of 
our Baptist ministers, and honorable in the President, in fact, 
as one of the little amenities that will help to bridge the 
o“ chasm.’’ 


The people of New Jersey are vigoronsly protesting 
against the new law, or rather against.the repeal of an old 
law, allowing excursion trains to run in the State on Sunday. 
A series of meetings is to be held in the various cities and 
towns, and many influential citizens are moving in the mat- 
ter. New Jersey’s Sunday law dates back to 1798, since which 
time her limits have usually been quiet and orderly on Sun- 
days; and now to have all the barriers broken down, and to 
see New York and Pennsylvania excursionists pour into the 
State on the sacred day is more than a great number of New 
Jersey’s people care to submit to quietly. The plea that the 
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excursion trains are for the benefit of the laboring classes ig 
regarded as very weak, since these classes do not run out to 
expensive resorts for recreation. It is the mass of pure 
pleasure-seekers, people wholly indifferent to the claims of 
the Sabbath, that the railroads. seek to accommodate. 


If immersion were not allowed as a mode of baptism 
by the Episcopal Church in certain cases, one of its pioneer 
clergymen in California would have found it difficult to pros- 
ecute his work successfully in Yolo County, at least. At 
Woodland, the county-seat, he found the “Campbellites”” 
strong and well established, having a collegiate institution 
there which gave them prestige. More recently the ‘‘ Second 
Adventists” arrived, and 4s they, too, baptized by immersion, 
they soon numbered their converts by scores, and excite- 
ment ran high, creating ill-feeling between them and the 
Campbellites. When the Episcopal brother came on the 
ground, he found the whole atmosphere, as it were, saturated 
with immersion, and-his only course was to baptize according 
to the popular ideas before he could hope to gather an Epis- 
copal audience. He has accordingly immersed some candi- 
dates, and now feels that Woodland has the nucleus of an 
Episcopal parish. 


Fraternal meetings were interchanged between the 
Lutherans and Congregationalists at the recent Synod of the 
former body in Canton, Ohio, which seem to have been more 
than formal expressions of brotherly love. There was vital 
warmth and genuine feeling in the addresses. Rey. Hastings 
Ross represented the National Council of the Congregational 
churches in a very happy speech, to which Rey. Dr. Baum, 
President of the Synod, replied as heartily. The oecasion also 
brought out Dr. Conrad with a fact or two which will be new 
to many. He said that when, twenty years ago, a struggle 
was made to establish Wittenberg College, ‘‘ we Lutherans 
went to New England, to these Congregationalists, tosee what 
they would do for us. I was sent. I presented the claims of 
the College before the Western College Society at Norwalk, 
Conn., composed mainly of Congregationalists, and they gave 
me five thousand dollars, which supported Dr. Sprecher for 
five years, during which our endowffent efforts were con- 
tinued. No investment of the Congregational Church ever 
produced results more the occasion of joy and thankfulness 
than these five thousand dollars, as even the present occasion 
testifies.” That donation was subsequently repeated. 


* Any tendency towards open communion among the 
Baptists, certainly those of Long Island, finds itself very 
promptly met and gently suppressed, judging from recent ex- 
periences among them. Rev. Dr. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, could 
not act upon his liberal views on the subject, and retain his 
hold in that city, and so he went to Boston, where he preaches 
in a more agreeable atmosphere. His “ openness’’ must be a 
family trait, for now his brother, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, 
who has been laboring near Jamaica, L. I., has been guilty of 
inviting a Congregationalisé fo partake of the communion in 
his church, and he also must leave his charge for so doing. It 
was his second offense of the kind, and the Long Island Asso- 
ciation at once withdrew its missionary aid of three hundred 
dollars from the little church while he remained its pastor. 
This ends open-communionism there, which, indeed, flour- 
ishes nowhere in this country. With the English Baptists the 
case is different, and as an item of interest in this connection, 
it may be stated that two strict Communion Baptists have 
come across the water to ask their American brethren to help 
raise funds for the establishment of a “‘ close-communion ” 
theological seminary in England, where all the Baptist 
Seminaries are now in the hands of open-communionists. 
They ought to find great encouragement in the United States. 


One of our readers in Maryland corrects the state- 
ment lately made in these columns that “the Southern Pres- 
byterian Assembly received the overtures of the Northern 
Assembly for union with coolness, if not aversion.’”’ We are, 
indeed, gratified to find that the statement is not true, and 
that the telegraph, which furnished it, was for once mistaken. 
It appears that the overtures did not reach the Southern As- 
sembly at all, and, of course, it could take no activa on them. 
There is a long history connected with the union question be- 
tween these two bodies, which it would be unprofitable to 
touch at present, Time must mollify past differences. Posi- 
tions taken in days which fired the souls of men cannot be 
retracted or forgotten in an hour. It is in vain to ask the 
Northern Assembly to take back its “ war deliverances”’; it 


_is useless to appeal to Drs. Palmer, Dabney, Stuart Robinson, 


and other leaders of the Church South, when they declare, as 
some of them have within a very short time, that “ they stand 
precisely where they stood in 1861,” and that they have no 
notion of fusing with the “‘ Radical Church.” Our correspond- 
ent is for union with all Presbyterians on a sound and honor- 
able basis, and’we doubt not there are ten thousand others like 
him, in the South and North, who are willing and anxious to 
put Christian fellowship above temporal stumbling-blocks. 
The best way is for both sides to ride full tilt over these 
blocks, no matter what jars, and thumps, and aches their 
sharp corners inflict. 


It is not at “fair Howard,” nor Yale, nor Princeton, 
nor at Cornell University alone that Commencement season 
draws a notable gathering of visitors and alumni. We doubt 
whether there has been, or will be, this year, a really more 
significant day in the interest of education than was passed at 
the Hampton, Va., Normal and Agricultural Institute, on the 
Wth instant. The special feature was the mingling of the 
Northern and Southern friends of the colored race, to listen 
to the annual examination and exercises of the Institute, 
which is now rising into prominence as a center of education 
to the negroes. Among the strangers present there were 
Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Taylor, Bellows, and Robinson, of New 
York; Dr. Buddington, of Brooklyn; Miss Carpenter and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dixon, philanthropists, from England ; Colonel Tabb 
and Judge Dorman, of Virginia ; and quite a number of others 
from far and near. The recitations, speeches, and various 
exercises of the students seem to have left a most favorable 
impression upon the visitors, one of whom remarked, in an 
address to the students, that he had never heard more sense 
and less nondense in so short atime. At the close of the day, 
the corner-stone of a new building for the young ladies of the 
Institute was laid, when General J. C. Armstrong, the princi- 
pal, Dr. Hitchcock, and one of the pupils held the attention 
of the large assembly with pertinent addresses. In this insti- 
tution there are eight teachers and two hundred and thirteen 
students—all that can possibly be accommodated; and an 
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effort is now to be made to raise fifty thousand dollars for an- 
other building. Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Taberna- 
cle, in this city, was so interested in the Institute and its ex- 
ercises that, on the following Sunday forenoon, he gave his 
congregation an account of where he had been and what he 
had seen. He stated that a number of prominent Southern 
men were there, who expressed the warmest sympathy in the 
college, and, as for himself, he felt assured that the American 
people, who had redeemed the black race from bondage at 
such cost of blood and treasure, would not fail to give them 
what was necessary to make their freedom a blessing to them- 
selves and to the nation. 
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FOREIGN. 


' The three Scotch Churches—the Free, the Established, 

and the United Presbyterian—raised over five million dollars 

last year for all church objects. The contributions of the 
. Free Church were nearly half of this amount. 








An English paper states that the Presbyterian 
Church in America threatens to rob the Irish Presbyterian 
Church of its most popular and rising young ministers, and 
then gives the names of four who have recently accepted 
calls on this side of the ocean, namely: Rev. Hugh Smith, 
from Belfast, to the Scotch Church, Cincinnati; Rev. 8. M. 
Hamilton, from the same place, to New York; Rev. J. H. 
Munroe, of Newry, to the Third Presbyterian Church of Bos- 

; and Rev. W. T. Martin, of Newtownards, to Toronto, 


Results of the Palestine Exploration are accumulat- 
ing. The work done in and around Jerusalem has been con- 
siderable and.important, and now letters received in London 
state that a geological plate just completed by the Topograph- 
ical Corps of the English party, engaged at present in making 
surveys, shows that the exposed and skull-shaped line of the 
upper strata of the hill outside the Damascus gate and near 
the north wall of Jerusalem, is strongly suggestive of “ Gol- 
gotha, the place of a skull,’ which supports the theory that 
this is the true hill of Calvary. 


In the course of a recent charge on the subjects of 
baptism, fasting before communion, and confession, the 
Bishop of Lincoln gave his English High-Church hearers some 
sensible advice, telling them that nothing was more childish 
than their laying down the rule that because the ancient 
church did so and so, therefore they must do the same. Some 
had determined to.require fasting as a necessary pre-requisite 
for the reception of the Holy Commtinion—a practice com- 
mon in the third and fourth centuries; but, then, why might 
not others follow out the practice of the first century? Our 
Lord reclined at the communion: were they to do the same? 
The early Christians saluted each other with a holy kiss at the 
table: were they to imitate thisexample? Should they have 
all things in common as the primitive Christians had? 
The Bishop then gave his opinion of confession asa practice 
which would jeopardize immortal souls. 


Madame de Pressensé has found that the wives and 
children of many of the poor and wretched Communists in 
Paris are susceptible of kind treatment and religious instruc- 
tion. Soon after the failure of the Commune, she visited the 
forlorn creatures in the Catholic district of Chaussée du 
Maine, and established a mothers’ meeting, in which the wo- 
men made clothes for themselves and their children. Two 
hundred and fifty women sometimes came to these meetings. 
On Sundays their room was used for a Sabbath-school, to 
which children eagerly flocked, in spite of the efforts of 
Catholics to keep them away. The madam has now quite a 
flourishing mission under her charge, and in appealing to 
British Christians for funds to carry on the work, she assures 
them that there never was a ftner field for labor, nor a large 
city population more accessible to the Gospel than the poorer 
classes of Paris at the present time. 


As aresult of the passage of the Religious Corpora- 
tions Bill by the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the fifty-two 
monastic orders in Rome are fully and absolutely suppressed. 
When the generals of the orders disappear, the latter will 
have no fixed or known habitation outside of the Vatican, 
and Popery will lose some of its most precious limbs. The 
religious orders are thus broken up in Italy as associations, 
but their individual members are not banished from the State 
as in the case of the Jesuits in Germany. Of course the Pope 
and his Cardinals are mightily exasperated at these sweeping 
changes, and it is now stated that they have advised the Cath- 
olic party in Italy to organize with more compactness, and 
combat the progress of Liberalism with greater energy than 
ever. Of one thing the friends of Italy are convinced, writes 
a Times correspondent, and that is, that the struggle in Italy 
is one of life and death—that the Papacy will destroy the 
State if it is not kept in subordination to the civil power. 


Epsom Downs, with their exciting races, tumultuous | 


crowds and wild orgies, occasionally present other scenes 
which suggest that English Christians consider those fields 
true missionary ground. Sunday on the course is a day for 
preparation and pleasure, when the rustics by thousands 
saunter along the heath, gipsies pitch their tents, and the 
huckster gets ready his booths. Here is the opportunity to 
reach the “ masses,’”’ and a company of preachers take advan- 
tage of it every year by holding services near the grand 
stand, while tract distributors line the routes of travel and 
are counted “brave men” im facing the reviling throngs that 
pass them. But the quaintest scene is the gipsies’ tea, pro- 
vided by a Christian lady of Epsom, who annually invites the 
gipsies that attend the races to a free and bounteous meal. 
They gather in the mission-rooms, enjoy the fare, and then 
listen to addresses from the town missionary, London clergy- 
men, lay speakers of both sexes, and, as on the last occasion, 
to a converted gipsy. What the fruit of these Christian 
efforts at Epsom Downs may be, no one ever knows, but the 
workers continue them every year with unbounded faith. 


English workingmen have a staunch friend in Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Jr., who, from boyhood almost, has made their 
condition and welfare his special study. He recently at- 
tempted to answer, in a public address, the question, why 
such a large number of these people do not attend any relig- 
ious services whatever, and some of his observations are as 
true respecting us as they evidently are of our English 
friends. After admitting that there isa section of the work- 





ing classes who do not believe in the doctrines of Christ, and 
another who are entirely indifferent on the subject, he re- 
presented still another section (and with us a much larger 
one) which is not atheist nor cold, but which, nevertheless, 
shrinks from the church. And why? This is Mr. Cowen’s 
answer: “I am disposed to think it is in consequence of 
social influences that surround a large number of our 
churches and chapels. There are some things a workingman 
will not stand. The British workingman will not be petted or 
patronized ; he will discuss with you on grounds of equality ; 
he will discuss a question of doctrine as man with man; but 
he will not be petted or treated as you wouldatoy. I have no 
wish to set up as a judge of religious organizations, but I be- 
lieve that, in a number of them, there is a disposition to con- 
sider the workingman as all very well in his situation and his 
place, but as an inferior individual in the State. This is not 
the way in which to preach the doctrines of Christianity. 
Workingmen don’t like that sort of social—I won't say antag- 
onism ; 1 would say—though you may think the word will 
sound hard, still it expresses what I mean—they do not like 
that social snobbery which characterizes many Christian as- 
sociations. It is not positive indifference to their object, or 
that they differ on doctrinal points, but it is because of such 
distinctions as I have referred to that many of them avoid 
the churches.” 








The Week. 


[From Tuesday, June 17, to Monday, June 23.] 


A disease of the cholera type has spread to some ex- 
tent in the Mississippi valley. Whether it ts the genuine 
Asiatic cholera is still somewhat in dispute. It seems at 
present to be most virulent in Memphis. From eastern 
Europe there are somewhat doubtful reports of the appear- 
ance of cholera. In our large cities there appears to be a 
general sensitiveness to the possible danger; and in New 
York especial attention is directed to the condition of- the 
streets, always bad enough. Some special effort to improve 
vbem seems being made, but there is not the least danger of 
the city’s being too clean. 








General Butler has buckled on his sword and mount- 
ed his war horse. He wants to be Governor of Massachusetts, 
and says so. Whether the two years since his last attempt have 
improved his standing with the people; whether the Admin- 
istration’s friendship will outweigh his record on the Salary 
Bill—these questions are likely to be rigorously put to the 
proof. 


The Shah of Persia is making a tour through Europe, 
and is at present being entertained with high honors in Eng- 
land. Some enterprising publisher should take the occasion 
to bring out a new edition of Hajji Baba in England—a 
delightfully amusing account of an Oriental’s experience in 
that country. 





The World has a Constantinople dispatch—contradict- 


.ed by other papers—to the effect that official organs express 


the apprehension of an almost immediate fatal issue of the Sul- 
tan’s illness. The World appends the statement, that Abd-ul- 
Aziz has been known for some time to be in a critical condi- 
tion, his illness having its origin in long-continued and 
excessive devotion to opium, tobacco, and similar enjoy- 
ments. He has reigned twelve years, and will exercise his 
prerogative of setting aside the lineal successor in favor of 
his nephew, Mahomet Mourad. 


The College Regatta at Springfield, July 15th, pro- 
mises to have unusual interest. At least ten crews are ex- 
pected to compete in the University race. Yale, getting tired 
of a beautiful uniformity of defeat, has adopted a new 
stroke, which her “commodore” went to England to learn. 
She may perhaps comfort herself with the thought “ it’sa long 
lane that has no turning.’”” Amherst has the memory of two 
consecutive victories to encourage her. Harvard’ s prestige, 
if somewhat diminished, is still high; if not always first, she 
has never been worse than second. The colleges less known 
hitherto in this field may all take heart from the wholly un- 
expected results of the last two years, which have ie gel 
down any traditional monopoly of success. 





All that can be known at present of the Polaris ex- 
pedition is summed up in the report of the Board of Investi- 
gation headed by Secretary Robeson. They are unanimously 
of the opinion that Captain Hall died by natural means, and 
that the separation of the ship from the party on the ice was 
accidental. As to the scientific results of the expedition, it 
appears that the Polaris went farther north than ship ever 
sailed before, reaching the latitude of eighty-two degrees six- 
teen seconds. What Kane and Hayes took for the open Polar 
Sea proved to be only a deep indentation of the Greenland 
coast, and the hypothesis that such a sea exists is considerably 
weakened. The detailed record of the scientific observations 
is on the missing vessel. 





The recovery of the Polaris is the next move to be 
attempted in the great Northern crusade. The Navy Depart- 
ment will at once dispatch two vessels for this purpose. The 
Juniata, a war steamer of 1,900 tons, with a crew of 125 men, 
under Commander D. L. Braine, was to sail from this port June 
234. She will proceed to St. John’s, thence to Disco, next to 
Upernavik, from which place messengers will be sent forward 
to carry the message of coming help to the missing ship, if she 
can befound. The sealing steamer Tigress has been purchased 
by our Navy Department for the search, to which she is 
specially adapted by her construction, and will be sent for- 
ward as soon gs possible. The diversion of naval forces to 
such an enterprise seems more like beating swords into plow- 
shares than any other feature of modern War and Navy De- 
partments. 


We have from Washington the report of a Cabinet 
deliberation over the Civil Service Rules, with some amend- 
ments thereto. The principal seems to be one by which 
the country is divided into five districts, in each of which 
semi-annual examinations will be held for government offices. 
It is the fashion of the Opposition press to greatly deride all 
these deliberations and revisions as the solemn continuance 
of afarce. For ourselves, we believe they are practical steps 








in the necessary details of a new system. The system may 
not be so widely or so thoroughly applied as we could wish ; 
the opposition of the whole tribe of politicians and the hos- 
tility of Congress are against it; doubtless the Administra- 
tion’s virtue is not of so lofty a cast that it will wholly 
abandon the use of offices as party capital. But, in spite of 
everything, a beginning has been made; and we have ample 
testimony that the results are encouraging. It is most desir- 
able that the public should have the patience to watch and 
encourage even the beginning of so great a reform. It is 
easy enough to hurrah at elections ; but matters like the Civil 
Service must be practically reached by numberless slow, 
patient, unexciting steps. 


Last November, Miss Susan B. Anthony put into 
practice the advice sometimes bestowed on women, “ not to 
talk about their rights, but to take them.’”’ Miss Anthony had 
the satisfaction, at Rochester, of actually depositing her 
ballot at the Presidential election., For this act, she has just 
been tried at Canandaigua, N. Y., before Judge Hunt, in the 
U. 8S. Circuit Court. The act of voting was of course ad- 
mitted; the defense, presented by Judge Selden, being, first, 
that Miss Anthony had a right to vote; and secondly, that at 
any rate she believed she had the right, and ought not to be 
punished for acting in good faith and with right intent. 
Under the first head, Judge Selden urged that the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments gave women the fight to vote. 
He supplemented this with what we hope to be pardoned 
for calling the sentimental argument, to this etfect: “If the 
same act had been done by her brother under the same cir- 
cumstances, it would have been not only innocent, but laud- 
able ;”’ and what would be laudable in a man could not be 
blamable in a woman. The District-Attorney in his reply, 
seems to have overlooked this point, and confined himself to 
the legal aspects of the case. Judge Hunt, in giving his de- 
cision, discussed the constitutional argument at some length. 
He pointed out that the Fourteenth Amendment guarantees 
the rights of the “ citizen of the United States,” not of the 
“ citizen of a State ;’’ and that the right of voting, belonging 
in the latter category, is not touched by this Amendment. 
Farther, one of its clauses recognizes the right of any State 
to abridge the suffrage, imposing a limitation of its represen- 
tation in Congress in case of such abridgment in the case of 
male citizens. The Fifteenth Amendment goes farther, and 
distinctly forbids the States to limit the suffrage on the 
ground of “ race, color, or previous condition of servitude ;"* 
not forbidding them to limit it by sex, as New York does. 
The other defense, that the act was committed in good faith, 
Judge Hunt emphatically excluded, as of no valid effect. 
The jury, following his charge, rendered a verdict of guilty. 
The Judge imposed a fine of one hundred dollars. The pros- 
ecution of Miss Anthony’s fourteen companions has been 
abandoned. The Inspectors who received her ballot have 
been fined twenty-five dollars each. 


Our readers will remember that the “ Federal Re- 
public” was very recently proclaimed in Spain. Details of 
the scheme have not come to hand, and it is evident that 
the general principle rather than any working system has 
been established. It was previously known that the senti- 
ment among Republicans and Liberals was overwhelmingly 
in favor of a plan of government somewhat like our own. In 
its favor is the fact that Spain has an ancient system of prov- 
inces, with strongly marked differences between them. The 
general advantages of leaving local affairs to local manage- 
ment are familiar to all Americans; and the want of any such 
principle, the absolute centralization of all power, is one of 
the most evident difficulties of France. On the other hand, 
there are grave fears, from the widely different character- 
istics of the Spanish provinces, of disintegration and anarchy 
as the result of a Federal system. Some rural provinces are 
almost wholly under control of the priests; in the large 
cities, socialist ideas prevail in their most extreme forms; 
and the various sections present such wide differences as to 
suggest the likelihood of internal warfare and chaos, without 
astrong central government. A Federal Republic, with ita 
division of authority between State and nation is of all con- 
stitutional forms the most delicate and difficult to administer ; 
whether the Spaniards have the political capacity for it 
might seem doubtful. But against such speculations, for- 
eigners should allow great weight to the judgment of the 
most intelligent Liberal leaders, as well as the mass of their 
followers, which, as we have said, inclines 1 
to the Federal form. ° 


The troubles of Spain are far deeper than any 
constitutional project willcure. Notleast among them is the 
ially among the laboring class in cities, of 
the ‘wildest ideas about the reconstruction of society. The 
“platform” put forward by the accredited organs of a num- 
erous party in Spain contemplates distinctly that ideal of a 
State which plays such a part in fhe thought of the great arti- 
san class in Europe: According to this, the State should vir- 
tually charge itself with the pecuniary welfare of each citizen. 
To this end, it should hinder all accumulation of wealth in 
private hands, by means more or less direct—for example, by 
interfering with the transmission of wealth by inheritance. 
These Spanish resolutions, before us, would forbid any tes- 
tator to dispose of more than one-fifth of his property. The 
State should definitely limit the hours of labor, and, in general, 
provide remunerative work for all. It should charge itself 
with the support of superannuated laborers, and also of 
widows and orphans. Religion is to be ignored by the State ; 
and, apparently, ecclesiastical endowments are to be confis- 
cated. The best feature in the plan—we are speaking specfi- 
cally of this Spanish document, and generally of the wide- 
spread ideas which it represents—is the proposition for com- 
pulsory and free education to all. Certain kinds of real 
estate, as forests and pastures, are to be communal property. 
The more advanced members of this school would abolish all 
private rights in real estate, and, indeed, pretty much abolish 
the idea of any private property whatever. This is an imper- 
fect but moderate sketch of a theory which is being boldly 
put forward throughout Southern Europe, and which enlists 
in its support a vast multitude of the discontented and igno- 
rant poor. Toa great extent, yet more radical ideas go along 
with it—hostility to every shade of religion, and to the insti- 
tution of marriage and the family. It is the presence of these 
elements that gives bitterness to the political divisions of the 
Continent. The fear of such utter uprooting of Christian 
civilization is the motive of much that naturally strikes 
Americans as bigoted conseryatism among the well-to-do 
classes in Europe. 
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MRS. WHITNEY’S LAY SERMONS. 

THAT else shall we call them, this series of 
‘\ fair volumes, culminating in the Other Girls? 
Judged by the requirements of literary art they are 
not creations; indeed, one stops to wonder, at this 
present reading, if the creative faculty have not died 
out with Hawthorne; and with that grand flash of in- 
spiration that lighted up our one American epic, Uncle 
Tom. Photographers we have, subtle and sympa- 
thetic, of the new world beyond the Sierras; or of the 
shifting city-scenes on the Atlantic coast. And there 
are always those free lancers, our compact and crys- 
talline essayists, who, in the guise of a story, condense 
for us the meaning of the century in a dainty flacon, 
fit for a lady’s chatelaine. 5 

But Mrs. Whitney is none of these. She gives us, 
here and there, an interior, painted with a bomely, 
Dutch fidelity that touches the heart. Her brush picks 
out, in warm, comfortable color, “the bed-room of 
the twe girls who lived over the bake-shop,”’. until we 
agree with Sylvie: 

“Sitting by her shady window, beyond which, behind the 
garden angle, rose up the red brick wall of the bake-house, 
whence came a warm, sweet smell of many new-drawn 
loaves . . . . that it might really be nice to be a baker’s 
davwghter and live in the village, when it wasn’t your own 
fault, and you couldn’t help it.” 

She delights in the realism of the room in Leicester 
Court, No. 8: 

“The one little gas-jet revealed presently the scarlet-and- 
black three-ply carpet; the round table in the middle, witha 
red cloth; the little ‘ Parlor Beauty Stove,’ with a boiler atop 
and an oven in the side; and a mantel-shelf above, with some 
vases and books upon it—all the books, some dozen in num- 
ber, that Aunt Blin had ever owned in the whole course of 
her life. One of the blue vases had a piece broken out of its 
edge, but that was turned round behind.” 

In these pictures of still life she excels, and she 
knows well how to give the rosy, healthy light that 
glorifies even the table of unpainted pine, and the tea- 
cup of cheap delft ware. 

But her people, especially her young people, are not 
alive. They are all lay figures, clothed upon, it is true, 
with beautiful garments of purpose and endeavor, but 
talking to order, none the less) The conversations of 
these young girls—and Mrs. Whitney loves young 
girls, and lavishes on them all the tenderness of her 
genius—the words set down for her heroines are simply 
impossible. We might call them anachronistic, and 
comfort ourselves with reflecting that she has but an- 
ticipated, antedated the lesson of life; that when her 
girls are a little older they may drop into this suggest- 
ive and sibylline speech. But even grown-up people, 
to our certain knowledge, do not habitually use this 
language. The people who are quickest to read the 
hidden meanings of life, who take most comfort in 
their delicate sense of the unseen that rounds and com- 
plements the visible crooks and angles and rough- 
nesses of every day, are precisely the people who can- 
not and will not translate their faith into conversation 
periods. 

So much the worse for our conversation, is it, that 
it is not set to such lofty key? Weare not so sure of 
that. There is a good deal of formule in it, after all; 
and we are ready to laugh with that irreverent young 
person who, rising from the perusal of the Other Girls, 
talked for a whole day in the strain suggested by the 
book. “It sounded very noble and high,” she con- 
fessed afterwards, ‘‘and there was such a satisfaction 
in saying it, that you felt you could go on preaching 
forever, and never do a thing, after all!” 

Preaching! We thank tse irreverent young person 
for the word; it is precisely what we want to convey 
our estimate of the especial value of Mra. Whitney’s 
books. She isa lay preacher, with deep sympathy for 
all who struggle and are sorrowful; with hearty prac- 
tical suggestions for the everyday needs, or the crisis 
of a terrible moment; her people do not live, yet her 
words live and last, in an undertone of harmony, for 
all the uses of this world” 

Her people do not live, yet she has given us, with 
photographie ‘fidelity, two character pictures that we 
all may recognize, and one of which hangs forever in 
our memories. Poor Aunt Blin, the worn-out little 
day seamstress, whom the “ machines” have well-nigh 
driven from the field. They are fading out—the “ Aunt 
Blins”’—and the new generation will know them not, 
so let us take this picture to our hearts. Poor Aunt 
Blin overheard a man making sarcastic comments on 
her appearance, and asking his wife, in her dressing- 
room before dinner, “ Why, if she must have a stitch- 
ing-woman in the house, she couldn’t find a more com- 
fortable one to look at—somebody a little bright and 
cheerful to bring to the table?” 

“ Mies Blee behaved like a saint; it was not the lady’s fault ; 
she resisted the temptation to a sudden headache and declin- 
ing her dinner, for fear of hurting the feelings of her em- 
ployer, who had always been kind to her; she would not let 
her suspect, or be afraid, that the speech had come to her 
ears; she smoothed her thin old hair, took off her glasses, 
wiped her eyes a little, washed her hands, and went down 
when she was called; but after that day she ‘left off going 
out to work for families.’ ” 

And Marion Kent, reading before the Loweburg 
Lyceum, with her rich, unpaid-for dress, blond cendré 
the color of her hair. 

“She knew how to make a picture of herself; she 
Was just made to make a picture of.” We have all of 





us seen her; “she was imitative; she had learned the 
little outsides of her art well; but you see the art was 
not high.”’ 

A combination of the tragic actress and the fine lady 
of the drawing-room, Mrs. Whitney has caught her 
exactly. But she has been kind—kinder, we think, 
than fate would have been, in withdrawing Marion 
from the tinsel career before the tinsel has faded, and 
before the charm of her youth and grace has gone. 
For the Marions of real life, we fancy, with their 
pretty surface ways, and the demand of the Lyceum 
for the sensational and the new, there is but one end 
to the story—a pitiful platform wreck. 

It isa deep problem that Mrs. Whitney has set her- 
self to solve in her sweet, lay-preacher fashion, with 
her heart full of loving sympathy for the heart-beats 
of a girl. Too Many Girls, the book before us might 
have been called; it is next to impossible to condense 
the whole girlish need of to-day into one story-book. 
And yet we do not see that we could have spared any 
of them, except a few who make up the chorus. Cer- 
tainly not Sylvie Argenter, ci-devant heiress, who is 
never on stilts, and is simply a dear, good daughter, of 
the domestic-heroic type. Mrs. Argenter is painted 
from life in her altered fortunes. 

“Tt is wonderful how much work one person, who does 
none of it, and who must live fastidiously, can make in a 
small household. From Mrs. Argenter’s hot water, and large 
bath, and late breakfast in the morning, to her glass of milk 
at nine o’clock at night, which she never could remember to 
carry up herself from the tea-table, she needed one person 
constantly to look after her individual wants. And she 
couldn’t help it, poor lady, either—one gets so as not to be 
able to help things; ‘it was the shape of her head,’ Sabina said.” 

Neither could we have spared Bel Bree, niece to poor 
old Aunt Blin, and who brings into the story its one 
glimpse into the realms of passion which Mrs. Whit- 
ney rarely essays. There is life and power in the scene 
after the Fire, when Bel is left alone with her blank 
sorrow for the death of poor Aunt Blin. And when 
temptation comes to her in the pleading of the gay 
young artist, to leave this pinched and poor life of the 
sewing-girl, and make a home for him,*a beautiful, 
artistic home, where her young life need no longer be 
cramped by dull work, but shall blossom out into the 
grace and joy that she knows is in her—but, alas, with- 
out the wedding-ring! Here is her answer: 

“ Drawing her finger slowly down the page of the old Bible, 
from line to line, as if she were pointing for a little child to 
read; and his eye followed it. ‘For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and 
they twain shall be one flesh.’ 

***Ts that the way you will make a home and give it to me 
before them all?’ she said. 

“ He forgot the sophistries he might have used, he forgot to 
say that it was to leave father and mother and join himself to 
her that he had purposed, he forgot to tell her that he would 
be true to her all his life, and that nothing should put them 
asunder. He did not take up those words, as men have done, 
and say that God had joined their hearts together and made 
them in his sight one. The angels were beside him, in his 
turn, as he read. Those sentences of the Christ, shining up 
at him from the page, were like the look turned back upon 
Peter, showing him his sin. . This was the sacred ac- 
knowledgment of man and wife, and he knew that he had not 
meant to make it.” 

And so the perfume of the tube-roses, and the vision 
of herself in rose-colored silk, fade away from the 
pretty sewing-girl’s dream. But in this sharp stress 
of destiny, with no work and no longer a home, she 
does not maunder weakly into sin, nor tragically 
starve herself to death in her garret, and send for him 
to see her in her coffin, lying there. There is a sermon 
in every chapter Mrs. Whitney writes, and the text of 
this is hearty household work, at once a refuge and a 
healing. It would make a French fewilletonist stare, 
and an English genre painter, like Trollope, would 
throw down his brush in despair at Mrs. Whitney’s 
wholesome and most characteristic turn of the plot. 
Bel Bree flies from her lonely room, it is true, but she 
takes refuge in the kitchen of a young and harassed 
American mother, despondent and stranded with the 
retreating wave of an Irish exodus. The coming of 
the new baby had been the signal for the Milesian de- 
fection, as what is not in life or death; and there is a 
touch in describing that baby which Dickens might 
have been glad to own, 

“When the days grew short and the nights long, and the 
baby would not settle his relations with the solar system, but 
having begun his earthly career in the night-time kept a 
dead reckoning accordingly, and continued to make the mid- 
night hours his hours of demand and enterprise—the nice 
little systematic calculations by which the household had 
been regulated fell into hopeless uncertainties.” 

A very fair and pretty experiment is begun with the 
appearance of the two Yankee sewing-girls upon the 
kitchen-scene, for another * machine-girl,” from the 
wholesale dressmaking establishment of Fillmer & 
Bylles, is induced to join in the attempt to reconcile 
things. (Perhaps some of the gay girl wearers of the 
cambric and muslin and delicate silks will be all the 
better thinkers and helpers for that one vivid picture 
of the young dressmakers in their noonday snatch 
over the crackers, the secreted novel, and the cream 
cakes.) The dainty feminine ways that come into 
that kitchen of Mrs. Scherman’s; the work-basket and 
library-books of evenings; the refinements of even the 
warmed-over kitchen meal; while the “fire in the 
attic bedroom for Sunday afternoons or a bitter cold 
morning made the difference of a continual feeling of 
cheeriness and comfort to them, always possible when 
not immediately actual; and of a bushel or two of 
coal, perhaps, in the winter’s supply of fuel.” 





It becomes a co-operative household, smoothly run- 
ning; but the cook, in the latter chapters, developing 
a tendency to “ drop into poetry,” and, indeed, at Mrs. 
Scherman’s instigation, actually publishing a poem in 
& Boston magazine—getiing a check for it, too, thereby 
suggests to the reader’s mind that she will soon grad- 
uate into another sphere, and that other ’prentice 
hands will be needed in that kitchen soon. It is cruel 
of Mrs. Whitney, too, for there are so many women 
who write for the magazines, and so few really good 
cooks. And it somewhat detracts from her lesson of 
the sweet sufficiency of domestic work, that out of this 
sphere, also, @ young girl must reach up and come 
before the world at last. 

Outside of the sewing-machine and household de- 
partment, Mrs. Whitney has but scanty suggestion for 
woman-workers. She is a timid pilot, apparently, and 
does not begin to realize how many of the weak craft « 
are tossing among the breakers of sudden poverty and 
sharp need. She does not seem to know how many 
*‘other women” there are in the world; wemen com- 
petent to carry on trades or business; to enter a pro- 
fession, even; or those to whom the divine impulse of 
art has come as a consecration. She makes one of her 
favorite girls, the baker’s daughter, who had proved, 
during her father’s long illness, her own entire effi- 
ciency in carrying on his business—makes her hesitate 
to undertake it for a term of years, because, in tho 
meanwhile, she might marry—anybody! So she takes 
to precarious city-sewing to fill up the time. She is 
sure of her somebody, who is coming; but for the other 
girls, whose life lies before them, and whose future 
husbands are problematic, we think the tonic of an 
established and healthy business a safer prescription. 

“Tf everything was right,” it is a comfortable creed, 
“@ woman should never have to knock round alone. 
It isn’t the real order of Providence. I think Provi- 
dence has been very much interfered with.” It is a 
short view of. Providence that takes refuge in this. 
To furnish forth every woman with a home and a hus- 
band, and babies galore, makes a satisfactory finale to 
the modern housekeeping novel; but it is not these 
settled women, in their comfortable homes, who carry 
on the great works of the world. The “‘ knocking 
around alone” shapes from the commonplace marble 
block the serene and glorious statue of Florence Night- 
ingale, or, nearer home, of that sweet songstress whose 
life behind the scenes is set to the music of Kind and 
womanly deeds. : 

Intent on her sermon, Mrs. Whitney has small room 
for satire; but we must make room for this, and for- 
give her the sly thrust for the lesson in it: 

*** How different a rooster scratches from a hen,’ said she. 
*He just gives one kick—out smart, and picks up what he is 
after; she makes ever so many little scrabbles, and baif the 
time concludes it isn’t there.’ ”’ 

And this: 

“You mayn’'t be born quite in the purple, as.Susan Nipper 
would say, but it isn’t any reason you should try to pinch 
yourself black and blue!” 

Mrs. Whitney’s sermons for rich girls have been al- 
ready set forth in her previous volumes. So, although 
the Read-and-Talk Evenings are délightful, and weave 
in beautifully with her “lifting-up” texts for the 
poor, we bave the satisfaction of knowing that the 
music and the photographs and the reading are not all 
in the prophetic vision of the writer, but that in Phil- 
adelphia, in New York, and—of course—in Boston, 
these things be, and overcome us with tearful eyes. It 
is the feast of the parable, where the lame and the 
halt and the blind are bidden to sit down. 

A deep, abiding trust in the ultimate good in every 
harsh lesson of life, underlies and shines through this 
and all of Mrs. Whitney’s books. In spite of the some- 
what fatiguing recurrence of the “correspondences 
and relations’ of Swedenborg, that may be so com- 
fortably worn with any cut or couor of differing creed, 
but of which our author makes an umbrella for every 
trifling shower, we cry amen to the eloquent para- 
graph in which she condenses her philosophy and her 
faith. 

“ As the doves fly to their windows, where the crumbs are 
waiting for them, we find ourselves borne by we know not 
what iustinct of events—yet we do know, for it is just the 
purpose of God as all instinct is—towards these conjunctions 
and recurrences. We can see at the end of weeks, or months, 
or years, how in some Hand the lines must have all been 
gathered, and made to lead and draw to the coincidence. We 
call it fate sometimes, stopping short, either blindly, inappre- 
hensive of the larger and surer blessedness, or too shyly rev- 
erent of what we believe, to say it easily out. Yet, when we 
read it in a written story, we call it the contrivance of the 
writer—the trick of the trade. Dearly beloved, the writer 
only catches, in such poor fashion as he may, the trick of the 
Finger whose scripture is upon the stars.” 8. ©. H 





A SECRET. 
BY EK. R. SILL. 


° TS not in seeking, 
"Tis not in endless striving, 
Thy quest is found: 
Be still and listen ; 
Be still and drink the quiet 
Of ali around. 


Not for thy crying, 

Not for thy loud beseeching, 
Will peace draw near: ~ 

Rest with palms folded ; 

Rest with thine eyelids fallen— 
Lo! peace is here. 
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TAWM AND HIS DOINGS. 


OM was the creature’s name, but he preferred 
to pronounce it as I have written it, with the 
very broadest sound of a; or as if it were spelled 
Torm, sounding like “storm.” He was continually 
saying it over, as if he delighted in it—as he probably 
did; for he seemed to think it made him, like the rest 
of us, to have a name belonging to him; and it was al- 
ways “Tawm, Tawm, Tawm!"’ That was his way of 
speaking it; and certainly it was his right to pro- 
nounce it as he chose. 
For—as it was remarked, when some one wrote a 
sketch of the life of Mr. James Anthony Froude as Mr. 
John Anthony Froude—if there is anything in the 


world that a man has a right to, it is his own name.- 


And the same is true of a bird: which lets you know, 
without further explanation, that Tawm was a bird; 
to be specific, a crow. 

He could talk by the hour; only you could not un- 
derstand much that he said; but, in that respect, he 
was not so very far beneath some human beings. Con- 
sidering the advantages that men and women have, as 
compared to crows, is there such an immeasurable su- 
periority of utterance in some of them ?—for instance, 
in those who gabble, and sputter, and mumble, and 
mutter between their teeth? Really, Tawm could do 
almost as well. He could speak his own name as well 
as any one; only he preferred his broad. He would sit 
up in a tree and call “ Tawm, Tawm, Tawm!”’ till pass- 
ers-by would stop in complete bewilderment, and ask, 
“‘Who is that calling Tawm in such a thick voice?” 
upon which Tom, up among the branches, was ready 
to laugh in his sleeve—if he had had a sleeve. 

He oould have said a great many things, and talked 
intelligibly, if the boys had only begun sooner to teach 
him the English language, and had had a little more 
patience with him. They ought to have known that 
he could not learn in a minute; but boys have too 
much business on their hands. Clem taught him to 
say his prayers. I disapprove of it. It was very wrong 
of Clem; but, being a boy, he could not help it; and, 
as the historian, I must set it down faithfully, consol- 
ing myself by thinking that it was a thousand times 
better than to have taught him to swear, as sailors 
have been guilty of teaching parrots. 

Tawm would bow his head to the ground in a most 
reverential way, and mutter to himself, in a low voice, 
what he meant for words, and thought he was do- 
ing right:—“ Um’m-um’m-’m-’m-’m-’m-’m-um, mum, 
mum, mum, um-’m-’m-’m.” 

The boys found him in the top of a tall pine-tree, 
which they endangered their necks by climbing. Ina 
rough nest, made of sticks as large round as a pipe- 
stem, thrust together almost as loosely as a child’s 
cob-house; nos much finish about it; no lining to 
speak of—so that it looked pretty uncomfortable for 
young birds to live in; one would judge that their lit- 
tle bones must ache. But perhaps this is the way 
crows have to inure their offspring to hardship; for 
they are foredoomed to such a life of persecution, such 
being hunted up and down the world, that a nest of 
sticks, with the jagged ends inside, and the whole 
huddled together promiscuously, in a way to give one 
many a black-and-blue spot, as he inadvertently 
struck against them, is a good preparation for what 
awaits them at the hands of men, who grudge them a 
place on the earth. And, seeing that the crow is to be 
so hated and harassed, where is the sense in making a 
handsome habitation, to be occupied only for a month 
at the most? Your crow is a wise bird; and he knows 
better than to waste his time in building. He expects 
to be a vagabond like Cain, and an outcast like the 
son of Hagar. So he snatches his twigs in a hurry, 
and lays them together; and then waits, impatient, 
while his black brood among the resinous green 
boughs are hatched ; and then they are all off together ; 
and the dilapidated nest is left for boys to fire stones 
at, or to tumble down of itself. 

Tawm was taken from just such a birthplace, and car- 
ried home by Clem and his brothers, and tamed. And 
the taming was not a slow process. He liked his new 
quarters, and liked the people, and adopted them for 
his people at once. And whenever his own kin went 
soaring overhead—a company of splendid black birds— 
flapping their great, strong wings before his eyes, and 
calling him to come with them up into the blue, he an- 
swered, ‘“‘Caw, caw, caw!” but sat still on the win- 
‘dow-sill, or house-top, or ridge-pole of the barn. He 
was Tawm now: no longer an unrecognized crow, un- 
named and unnoticeable in the general crow-tribe. He 
liked human folk the best. He seemed to think he 
was one of them, just because he had a name. Was 
not Tawm as good as Dick, or Jim, or Steve? Why 
not? 

He acted as if he had the care of the whole establish- 
ment, and the general oversight—oversight, indeed, he 
did have; for, from his high perch on the topmost tree, 
the tall chimney, and the roof of the great barn, he 
could see everything that was going on. And he had 
a hand in everything. He scolded at the pigs, and 
chickens, and turkeys; he ran after the cows; he kept 
a sharp eye on everybody that came to the house. He 
was afraid they would carry off something. Many an 
innocent visitor did Tawm follow about, muttering and 
scolding until he saw them take their final leave. 

He served old Madam Burns a most shabby trick. 
Madam Burns, or Ma’am Burns, as they called her, 
was a poor woman, who used to come to the house 
once in a while after supplies for her family; for they 





were generous people where Tawm lived, and gave 
away more meat, and meal, and butter, and cheese 
to the needy than were used in the house. 

It was time for early apples to begin to ripen, a 
certain kind—the Dunstan apples, with smooth, shining 
skins of pale gold, with a dusky radiation from the 
stem. They were marvelously good apples, slightly 
acid and very juicy, and so fair, that, taking one by 
the stem, you could eat every morsel except the few 
scant hulls and small, black seeds. Delectable apples! 
And Marm Burns knew it. So she took that time to 
make one of hersemi-quarterly visits. She had a good 
supper, and then was taken out into the orchard by 
the mistress, to the Dunstan tree, to get as many as she 
could carry home. The old lady produced from the 
great pocket tied around her waist an immense blue 
and white-checked handkerchief, which she spread on 
the grass, and the two selected the fairest and ripest, 
filled it, gathered up the four corners, tied them in 
hard knots, leaving just room enough for Marm 
Burns to hook her fingers in; and there was a peck, 
ready for her to carry home. 

Tawm had followed, and hung round all the time, 
scolding and storming, and so angry that he could not 
sit still. 

After all was done, the two women left the bundle 
on the grass, and Tawm not far off, and went all 
through the orchard to see what the prospect was for 
the fall and winter apples—the Red Sweets, and Rusty 
Sweets, and Yellow Sweets, and John Rogers’s Sweets, 
and Leicester Sweets, the Peaked apples, aud President 
apples, and Senter apples, and Nonsuch, and Pear- 
mains, and all the rest. It was about dark before they 
got back to the Dunstan tree; and then what a sight! 
They had noticed that Tawm did not follow, and his 
noisy voice was still; and now they saw the cause. He 
was nowhere in sight. He had picked every apple out 
of the handkerchief and thrown it off on the ground. 
There they were, scattered about, every one with a 
good-sized hole, where his hard, long bill had punched 
it; and, having given this expression of his opinion 
about having our folks’ apples carried off, he had be- 
taken himself to the house. 

Is was too dark to pick any others; and Marm Burns 
had to take the mutilated ones, and make the best 
of it. 

It is supposed that Tawm was thus suspicious and 
watohful because he was in the habit of taking things, 
and judged people by himself. He wasa pilferer in a 
small way. 

There was a little girl in the household who had a 
very large family of rag-babies, dressed in all styles, in 
rags, and tags, and velvet gowns, according to the 
position they occupied in dell society. These Tawm 
kidnapped whenever he could get achance; so that the 
child was kept always busy making new ones to have 
her number complete. Years after, when poor Tawm 
had long been dead, these rag-babies would be found 
in the most unlikely places—hidden somewhere in a 
pile of boards or timber, and coming to light only 
when these things were moved for building pur- 
poses. 

He took thimbles, teaspoons, spectacles, and other 
small articles, and tucked them away in the eave- 
speuts; but after he had done it his conscience always 
seemed to trouble him: not enough, however, to in- 
duce him to bring them back. But he would hover 
about the place and nod his head towards that direc- 
tion, and never seemed offended when the stolen 
property was recovered. , 

It was a decided case of “ kleptomania ’—not to 
be looked upon as a crime, but as a disease. If ever 
anybody wished he had not done it, Tawm did; saw the 
article restored, and, as soon as there was a chance, 
stole it again. 

One day, a lady who was visiting in the family left a 
quaint little jewel-box open on the parlor table while 
she went up chamber after something. On going® 
to it, half an hour later, she saw that a pair of old- 
fashioned gold sleeve-buttons had been taken away 
during her absence. Where they had gone was a won- 
der to her, indeed; and, imagining she might have 
dropped them, she looked on the floor, and then 
searched the room in every probable place. In utter 
discomfiture and amazement she stopped to think if 
she really had seen them in that very box, or had her 
eyes deceived her, when she observed Tawm perched 
on the fence near by watching her movements with 
the utmost concern, occasionally nodding his head and 
looking towards a wood-pile not far off. And every 
time she touched the box, he grew mere and more un- 
easy, and wagged his head sagaciously. His conscience 
was evidently at work. 

The window had been open all the morning—it was 
summer—and he could have slipped in easily. All at 
once the suspicion flashed upon her that here was the 
rogue; and, sure enough, he had dropped them down 
behind the wood, where they were reached by remoy- 
ing a stone from the foundation of the wall close by, 
and thrusting one’s arm through the hole. 

This bright and interesting pet, although he never 
went away with any of his own tribe, or seemed to 
think of such a thing any more than the turkeys 
thought of joining a flock of crows, used to go on ex- 
cursions alone by himself. Occasionally he took a 
leisurely walk down across the pasture, swinging him- 
self from side to side as he went, in a manner most ab- 
surd and grotesque in a bird, but which is thought 
exceedingly stylish in young ladies. Any one who has 
seen a crow out walking will be reminded of the 
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modern fashion on the promenade, and no comments 
are needed. 

Sometimes he flapped his broad wings, and soared 
into the sky and off to some distant pine-woods; but 
he always came back, until one fatal day, when a 
sportsman wantonly shot him dead. The family heard 
of it with sorrow; for, in spite of his pilfering ways, 
he was a great favorite, and they looked upon him as 
one of the household; and, if nothing had befallen 
him, there he might have been for an indeiinite time to 
come; for they do say that crows will live a hundred 
years, if they are let alone. 

KIRKLAND. 
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‘A STORY FROM ROY HAMMOND’S 
UNCLE JIM. 


Dove-oore, June 2, 1873. 
Dear Mr. Editor :— 


HOPE you don't think Uncle Jim's been 

ruminating and sucking his pen-holder this 
mortal long time, ’cause he hain’t, but I tell you we've " 
had a pretty sad time at our house, for mamma's been 
awful sick, so he didn’t have the heart to write or to 
do anything else any more than the rest of us, but 
she’s got most well now, and we are all just as jolly as 
can be, and here at last is Uncle Jim! this chap I 
mean that’s got a white shining forehead that goes 
clear to the back side of his head, and I hope you'll like 
him firstr%%e. Wal, now, Mr. Editor, if this 'ere 
nephew a’ mine hain’t got me into an all-fired scrape, 
he’s nothin’ but a torment and tease, if you give him 
one inch he’ll take more’n an ell. You see he kept 
naggin’ at me to write to you, and just to get rid on 
him I said like enough I would, and the little beggar 
ain’t gin me & minute’s peace since, and I can’t stand 
it any longer; so I’ve taken my pen to see what I can 
do, though what in time I'm a-going to say is more’n 
I can tell, You see it don’t come no ways handy for 
me to set down and write like folks what’s been 
brought up to sich business, for I’m nothin’ but a 
tougii old customer what’s been roughin’ it out in the 
mines, and bangin round the world gineraly, and 
hain’t been used to nv genteel society, to say nothin’ 
of wimen and pjous folks like ministers and sich, for 
many and many a year, till last summer, when I come 
back east to see my sister, and though they are all just 
as kind as they can be to me, I'll bet I know to a dot 
how a cat feels in a strange garret, for the truth is 
I'm there pretty much all the time myself, for do my 


very best it does seem as if I was always “‘ putein’ my 


foot in it’’ (and you ain’t any idee what a mighty big 
foot it is), and do make my sister’s face git as red as a 
beet, when there’s company round; but after all I 
guess I’ve improved some in the year, cause I don’t 
swear anything wuss now than darn it, on’count of 
the children, Like ’nough by easin’ off kinder gradual I 
shall git to be quite a respectable member of society 
yit. Wal, now, I’ve run agin a stump fust thing, for I 
don’t know what to say next. You see it won't hardly 
answer to spin quitesuch a yarn for you as I do for Roy, 
and the whole troop of boys that look for them. Asa 
regular thing Saturday afternoons, such whoppers as 
these‘ere chaps will swallow at one gulph wouldn’t look 
well in a Sunday paper, I'll bet; and then another 
thing, I don’t believe I could tell one on ’em, if I tried, 
for we’ve been through such a mighty solemn time at 
our house that my heart is just as tender as a spring 
chicken, and when I git to thinkin’ about them ere 
days when it did seem as if we was a goin’ to lose the 
light and gladness right out of our home, it makes 
my eyes git more misty; they just run over, and 
I'll bet that my heart is as full of song as 
that ere little robin what wakes me up every 
mornin’ with a tune that’s brimfull of thanksgiving. 
I can’t sing, but I know how it feels, and I reckon 
God understands, and will accept it, too. I don't s’pose 
you'd think it, but rough asI am there’s nothin’ my 
heart isso runnin’ over full of as that ere little sister 
o’mine, and always has ben since mother put her cold 
hand on my head when she was a dyin’ and made me 
promise solemn to always love and take care of my 
sister (who was nothin’ but a baby then), just so long 
as I lived, and I’ve kept that promise, and sometimes 
when I’ve had to go both cold and hungry myself to 
do it, and now when I git to feelin’ kind of down in the 
mouth thinkin’ what a wicked old sinner I’ve ben, 
somehow when I remember how right up square I’ve 
kept that ere promise, I begin to take heart, and I say 
to myself, “ after all, Jim, may be the Lord will let you 
off a bit easier on ’count o’ that,” and it gives mea 
kind of a warm, comfortable feeling, but it don’t seem 
to last a big spell, so I ain’t goin’ to count too much on 
one good deed. You see I was twelve years old when 
Amy was born, and I reckon there warn’t no kind of 
a plaything money would buy that could have made my 
heart fairly jump as that ere little flesh-and-blood 
baby did. Wal, if she did bring joy to our little house it 
didn’t last long, for father in a few weeks was lost at 
sea, and either it was somuch crying hurt mother, or 
what it was I never knew, but anyway she warn't long 
in goin’ after him, and baby Amy and I was Icft alone 
in the world without money or friends. I s’pose likely 
we must have bad some relations somewhere, if they 
warn’t dead, but anyhow, we didn’t see nothin’ on 
‘em. I shouldn't wonder if we'd a had a pile of money 
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: if there’d a ben at least one or two second cousins to 


see that the poor orphans warn’t wronged out o’ their 
fortin’, but you see there warn't nary a dollar, after 
payin’ doctor bills and funeral expenses, so nobody 
wanted the trouble of a gawky boy and a troublesome 
baby, and so we went to the poor-house. Now, Is’pose, 
you think that’s about the worst thing that could have 
happened to us. Wal, if it had been in the city I reckon 
it might, but you see it wasin the country, and that 
makes all the difference. I’ve seen a heap o’ human 
nater, and I know there’s lotso’ good folks in the city, 
but for the radi simon pure, soft-hearted folks, give me 
the country people; I don’t know why it is, but it is 
the living truth anyhow. Wal, the man and woman 
who kept the poor-house didn’t have no _ livin’ 
children, for the only child vhey ever bad died when 
it was about Amy’s age, and it seemed as though they 
took her right into that ere dead baby’s place, and I 


. don’t believe if she’da ben their own she’d a got much 


more lovin’ and cuddlin’. Wal, the years went along 
just about as fast there as they did anywhere, and they 
brought a good deal of happiness with ’em, too; if we 
was “town poor” I didn’t forgit father and mother, 
but they was well off and happy I knew, and you 
know children don’t shed many tears over what’s past, 
and then I was a strong, healthy boy what could take 


_care of a pile o’wittels and have’em set, too. I always 


notice that folks that can eat well, and not feel it after 
it’s once down, never mourn long about anything, and 
you see I was one of that kind in them days, and I had 
Amy, too, and she wast jist like a streak of sunshine in 
the winter, and I don’t spose you’d believe how I got 
to lovin’ that ere little thing. I guess likely if my love 
had been kinder split.up and divided round like other 
boys what’s got father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, with a whole lot of other relations, I shouldn’t 
have cared so much for Amy, but I didn’t have nobody 
else to love, and it did seem as if I eenamost wor- 
shiped every inch of her, from the top of her little 
round head, that was all covered over with little 
short, crispy curls, that was as bright and shinin’ as 
gold, to her darlin’ feet, that never kept still not one 
minute. No, not even when she was asleep, for they’d 
wriggle then. I’veseen ’em goin’ it when the moon 
shone into our room and made it as light as day, and I 
lay there looking at her sleepin’ and wondering if any 
of God’s angels was more beautiful. Wal, as I said be- 4 
fore, the years went by pretty fast, and when Amy 
was four years old they put a new man and woman in 
charge of the poor-house, and the select men said I 
was big enough to earn my own livin’, and so I was, 
and what’s more I always had done it since I’d ben 
there, for I was the only boy on the place, and it does 
beat all how many steps a boy can take on a big farm 
to save the “* men folks,” and when there ain’t nothin’ 
more to do for them, the wimen have some more ready 
and waiting for him. There ain’t no sort o’ doubt in 
my mind but what a boy on a farm earns all he gets. 
Wal, [knew I'd got to part with Amy, and I’d’bout as 
soon lie right down and die, at least, I thought I had 
then. I guess, come to take it case in hand I'd a wanted 
it put off a leetle longer; folks ain’t so willin’ to die, 
I notice, as they be to talk it. That was about the time 
the California gold fever was havin’ such a run, and 
there was quite a party of men goin’ from our town to 
seek their fortin’, and I began to think it would be 
a mighty fine notion forme togo with’em. I don’t 
know what put the idee into my head, but it was there 
and stuck. I thought as long as Amy and I'd got to 
part, it didn’t make much difference where, or how 
fur I went, and I thought I should git to livin’ with 
her again quicker that way than in any other, for I 
s’posed I should find the gold lyin’ round all kinder 
loose, and it wouldn’t take me a long spell to git my 
pile and come back, and then hurrah for a big time. 
Well, I thought on_ it night and day, and though I 
couldn’t jist see my way clear to git the money to pay 
my passage, my mind was fairly made up to go some- 
how. Inthe first place I went to see the folks who’d 
bin so kind to us at the poor-house, and begged ’em 
te keep little Amy while I was gone. You ain’t any 
idea of the yarn I told those ere folks. I told ’em if 
they’d only do asI asked, when I got home I’d buy 
”em the finest farm in the State, and a splendid 
carriage, and a span of horses that should be dressed 
ina gold plaited harness, and they needn’t do any- 
thing more except ride round and enjoy themselves. 
I don’t s’pose they realy believed all that, but they had 
dreadful kind hearts, and they loved Amy, and so they 
promised to take her as their own, and if anything 
happened to me they’d keep her for always; so then 
my miud was at rest about her, and I went to work to 
git money to pay my passage, but nobody would lend 
it to me, but I plead so hard with the men who was 
goin’ to be taken with ’em, that they agreed to all chip 
in and pay for me if I'd turn cook and take care of the 
shanty after we got there. I tell youI jumped at the 
chance mighty quick, and so it was all settled. But 
the fact is, Mr. Editor, my wrist aches; I can swing the 
pick-ax by the hour, but this ere writin’ business beats 
me all out, and if you want to know anything more 
*bout my experience, as they say in meetin’, I'll tell 
you when I git rested, so good-bye till then. 
UNcLE Jr. 


—The story is told, illustrative of the effects of 

Goneend. atmosphere, that — a> who lived next 

merson was engaged one in digging a hole 

py Aye” ataie. A verses trier, ne by asked 

’ are you in; , little boy?” With 
gravity he answered, “After the Infinite.” ’ 











NO CARDS. 


*VE been to a wedding this morning, my dear! 
The hour it was six o’ the clock ; 
The sun shone like gold, and the skies were washed clear, 
And the company came in a flock. 


The bride with her friends was “At home” in the tree 
Whose branches hang over the wall; . 

As merry as any gay bridesmaid was she. 
And she gave a sweet welcome to all. 


And what was her dress? I will say only this— 
It was pretty, becoming and plain ; 

But in my opinion the best of it is 
That she really can wear it again. 


The floral display was enchanting to view, 
All odorous pink, white and green; . 

And the dainty house-furnishings, every speck new, 
The prettiest ever were seen. 


But the music, my dear, that was quite beyond praise ; 
Oh! never, I know, did you hear 

The “Songs without Words,” those melodious lays, 
When they sounded so sweet or so clear. 


“ No presents desired,” must have been understood, 
For not even a teaspoon was brought; 
But the bride looked as happy as bride ever could, 
And the guests appeared cheerful, I thought. 


There was plenty of room for the whole merry crowd, 
Though relatives came by the score ; 

But they all knew beforehand that trains weren’t allowed, 
And that, of course, made rather more. 


The services ended, all hastened away, 
Leaving bridegroom and bride in the tree 

To begin their homekeeping without more delay, 
So I knew that they wouldn’t want me. 


I felt, while I stayed, most delightfully free, 
It was such an informal affair : 
No cards; but I went to the wedding, you see— 
Don’t you wish that you, too, had been there? 
A. LM. 








PUZZLES. 


A MELANGE. 

Transpose a king of Judah into a high priest. Syncopate 
a prophet, and leave a high priest. Curtail a Levite, and leave 
one of David’s relatives. Syncopate a high priest, and leave 
soldier in David’s army. Thrice curtail an Israelitish king, 
and leave a king of Judah. Luu D. 


PATRIOTIC ENIGMA. 
78 letters. 
19, a fort. 
6, 48, a general in the Revolutionary War. 
52, 76, 28, a noted battle. 
14, a general in the Great Rebellion. 
a general who did good service in the battle 


36, 37, 4, 32, 22, 11, 12, 24, 50, 18, a great and good man. 
51, 40, 66, 52, 78, a naval officer. : . 
1, 57, 10, 21, 16, 69, 56, 60, a general in the war of 1812. 
19, 6, 5, 65, 17, 48, 26, 68, 34, 12, 25, 73, 78, 18, 64, a noted general of 
the Revolution. 
4, 2, 22, 13, 50, 58, a battle in the late war. 
28, 40, 60, 75, 50, 73, a fortress. 
76, 62, 35, 83, 18, 1, 33, a battle in the last war. 
67, 45, 76, 49, 45, a prominent general. 
29, 13, 14, 31, 6, 11, 43, 30, 22, 46, 34, a battle. 
8, 2, 64, 60, 76, 23, 15, 40, 59, 44, a valley in which there was much 
hard fighting. 
28, 33, 4, 63, 77, 26, 46, 35, 73, a city in one of the border states. 
52, 72, 50, 67, 59, 4, a Union general. 
88, 22, 21, 12, 26, 48, 22, 10, contested ground in the late war. 
70, 40, 25, 71, 8, a necessity in war. 
55, 66, 7, 71, 35, 68, 58, a fort exactly opposite another fort. 
whole is part of a well-known patriotic stanza. 
Wu §. B. 
; A TRIPLE AGROSTIC. 
My initials spring; my centrals run; my finals climb: 
One of Jacob’s grandsons. 
Lively. 
Coins. 
A flower. 
Modishness. 


SYLLABIC MUTATIONS. 

At first I ain a word of three syllables and a “ bearer of glad 
tidings.” 

Remove the first syllable and I become a guardian. 

Prefix a new syllable and I am essential to ships. 

Remove the first syllable and I am a messenger. 

Prefix a new syllable and I become a merchant. 

Remove as befor@ and I am a laborer. 

Prefix, and I am become a source of solace. 
* Remove, and I am a liquid. 

Prefix, and I become of service to the Christian Union. 

Remove, and I am a man’s name. 

Prefix, and I am an author of great joy or sorrow. 

Remove the first syllable, restore the original first syllable, 
and I become a military officer. BUNNY. 


Vivo. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 4. 


Scriptural Enigma.—" Hear thou, my son, and be wise, and guide 
thine heart in the way.”—ALIcE E. BENTLEY, BUNNY, ISABEL, 
Vivo, FAIRVIEW, LA CANADIENNE. 

Enigma.—Borodino, Russia, MDCCCXIL.—Bunny, VIVO, FAIR- 
ViEW, LA CANADIENNE. 

Gentlemen’s Names.—Step-hen. Jam-es. August-in-e. Will-i-am. 
Franc-is. Ale-x-and(h)er. Hen-ry(e). Be(e)n-jam-in. Rob-in. Mar- 
tin. Pet(hjer. Ho-race. A-dam. The-odor-e. O-liver.—BUNNY, 
ISABEL, VIVO. 

Diamond Puzzie.— 


I 
i 
g 
e 
A 


BUNNY, VIVO. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARTHA AnD Mary.—A sermon by Dr. Armitage, 
published in the Watchman and Reflector, on the two 
sisters in Bethany, has called forth a vivacious protest from 
the pen of the Rey. Dr. Fuller, in the Richmond Religious 
Herald. It is so good, that we must make room for a part of 
it: Dr. Armitage says: “I confess that if I were a young Jew, 
seeking matrimonial alliance with the family at Bethany, my 
own heart would be sure to wander off Martha-ward; and I 
believe Brother Neale’s would too.” Well, well, there is ho 
disputing about tastes. So we will not forbid the banns; 
nay, we will admit there are substantial reasons for this 
preference. First, the commentators inform us that Martha 
was a widow; and, somehow, clergymen advancing in life 
seem to feel a weakness for that insinuating portion of the 
sex whose fascinations are matured, and who have proved 
themselves to be 


* Creatures not too bright or good, 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


Secondly, Martha was a first-rate housekeeper; and from the 
sons of Eli down, an eye to the table has been in the orthodox 
line of priestly succession. Above all, Martha owned the 
house in fee simple; and it is a pleasant thing to have a com- 
fortable home in which to spend our declining years, We see 
then why both of our Northern friends should choose Martha 
as “the good part.” It is the very case in Hudibras, where 
Cupid 
“Took his stand 
Upon a widow’s jointure land.”’ 


But now, while giving our consent that our friends shall thus 
cultivate that *‘ pure and undefiled religion’”’ which, as James 
tells us, loves to visit and console the disconsolate, there are 
two matters in this discourse which we cannot permit, no, 
not for a moment. One is the attempt to reverse the just 
estimate of all ages as to the comparative spirituality of these 
two pious sisters. If anybody’s heart yearns after the hand 
of the elder and wealthier of these ladies, let him own the 
soft impeachment about the house and the pantry, but let 
him not pretend that it is for her superior piety. Allinge- 
nuity, even that of our learned and agtute brother, must fail 
here. : 

FatsE APPEARANCES.—Revy. Dr. Macleod (father of 
the late Norman Macleod) was proceeding from the manse to 
church, to open a new place of worship. As he passed slowly 
and gravely through the crowd gathered about the doors, an 
elderly man, with the pecuhar kind of wig known in that 
district—bright, smooth, and of a reddish brown—accosted 
him : “ Doctor, if you please, t wish to speak to you.” “ Well, 
Duncan,” says the venerable doctor, “can ye not wait till 
after worship?’’ “No, doctor, I must speak to you now, for 
it isa matter upon my conscience.” “ Oh, since it is a matter 
of conscience, tell me what it is; but be brief, for time 
presses.” *“‘The matter is this, doctor. Ye see the clock 
yonder on the face of the new church. Well, there is no 
clock really there—nothing but the face of the clock. There 
is no truth in it but only once in the twelve hours. Now, it is 
in my mind, very wrong, and guite against my conscience, 
that there should be a lie on the face of the house of the 
Lord.” “Duncan, I will consider the point. But I am glad 
to see you looking so well; you are not young now; I re- 
member you for many years; and what a fine head of hair 
you have still!” ‘Eh, doctor, you are joking now; it is long 
since I have had my hair.” “Ob, Duncan, Duncan! are you 
going into the house of the Lord with a lie upon your head?” 
The doctor heard no more of the lie on the face of the clock. 


An ACCOMMODATING EprTor.—A local editor in Pe- 
kin, Ill., introduced himself to the public, a few days ago, as 
follows: “Sensational, distressing details of revolting mur- 
ders and shocking suicides repectfully solicited. Bible-class 
presentations and ministerial donation parties will be ‘done’ 
with promptness and despatch. Keno-banks and their opera- 
tions made a specialty. Accurate reports of Sunday-schoolan- . 
niversaries guaranteed. The local will cheerfully walk seven- 
teen miles after Sunday-school to see and report a prize-fight. 
Funeral and all other melancholy occasions written up in a 
manner to challenge admiration. Horse-races reported in the 
highest style of the reportorialart. Domestic broils and conju- 
gal infelicities sought for with untiring avidity. Police-court 


‘| proceedings and sermons reported in a manner well calcula- 


ted to astonish the prisoner, magistrate and preacher. Prompt 
paying subscribers and good advertisers, when stricken with 
mortal illness, will be cheerfully interviewed, when lying at 
death’s door, with a view of obtaining obituary items, and the 
greatest pleasure will be taken in exposing your private 
affairs to the critical gaze of an interested public,” acces 


—Jones has tried many cheap boarding-houses, but 
finds an incompatibility of views between himself and the 
landlady wherever he goes. He likes his tea strong, but al- 


‘ways gets it very weak, while they give him his butter the 


whole strength, although he does not like it at all. The cheese, 
too, isn’t a mite better than it should be, and nothing is com- 
fortable. Dear experience has taught him that after all there 
is more happiness at Mrs. Clogger’s establishment than any- 
where else for a man in his situation; and she, good motherly 
soul, seeing him weeping and repentant, has overlooked his 
abusive conduct and once more gives him food and shelter 
for a moderate stipend. i 


—A clergyman in Davenport, Ia., exchanged pulpits 
with a pastor in another city a few Sundays ago, and meeting 
at the railroad crossing, they had a brief chat together. They 
carried satchels just alike, and when the car-bell rang, each 
caught up one and started for the train, to find on reaching 
their destinations that they had exchanged satchels and 
sermons. 


—One of the young officers at the lava beds received 
a letter from the girl he left behind him which contained this 
tender paragraph: “ And if anything should happen to you, 
do make some arrangement to have your hair recovered and 
sent on. It is the exact color of mine, and I can’t get a pair 
of curls of the right shade anywhere here.” 

—A self-possessed young man called at a house in 
Atlanta, Ga., a few mornings since, and asked to see his wife. 
The lady of the house informed him that his wife was not 
there; only the members of her own family were in the 
house. “ Well,” said the young man, “it’s one of them 1 
want to see. I married your eldest daughter last night.” 
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Financial. 


From Saturday, *June 14, to Saturday, 
June 21 








There bas been less activity in the money market 
during the past week, partly owing, doubtless, 
to the intense heat which has prevailed. Money 
on call has continued quiet and easy at 4and 5 per 
cent. in ordinary Stock Exchange Collateral, and at 
7 and under on prime discounts, which were slow. 
Prime mercantile paper is quoted from 6} to 8 per 
cent. The supply of paper is small. 

Government Securities have remained firm, 
though there is less speculation in them in conse- 
quence of the decline in gold, which has diminished 
the number of foreign orders. The difference be- 
tween the asking and selling prices has been great- 
er than usual. At the commencement of the week 
the prices were as oe : 


6 # cent. reg. "8l..... 5 
6 # cent. sos. 8 "SL. BK 
oy G2. 11636 | 5-20 cous 





~- bs 
The latest cosinilion 
article were: 


Offer 
v. = gurreneyeatigg i 


down to the date of our 


Offered. Ask’d 
U.8.67s,reg J&JII5 11535 


Uv. ‘8.520,’ '6b,coup 


U.8.5-20,'67,coup 
J y severe ¢ 120X 121 
U.8.5-20,'68,coup 
BIO 8 Airenccccecece< 120 120% 
U.S.10-40,reg.,. 112% ete) 
115% 116% | U.8.10-40,coup., 2X 11 
U.8.5s,’81,coup.,114 is 


0S5m, pense 








State. Bonds have been inactive, the prices, 
however, remaining firm. The principal transac- 
tions have been in Tennessees, North and South 
Carolina’s and Missouri’s. The following were the 
latest bids, where sales were made: 


Offered. Ask’d Offered. Ask’d 


Tennesseefs.old 78% — Ark, 6s, funded, “0 
Tennesseeésnew78 79 | Ark.7s,M.0.4&R 18 40 
Georgiais,new..90 — A.7s,ArkCent.R. 18 — 
NCarolinaés,old. A 2 | Texas 10s, 76. 7 _ 
.O6s,Fund A,’66 — 4 Ohio 6s, 75.......8 — 
N.C.68,d0.,’68..... — Ohio 66, ’81...... 100 — 
Me termes ed — So Gn, U...... wm — 
99 


ill. Pe 68, "79. 
N.Y.r 


Louisiana 6s..... N. Yooup. ‘B’ yd? i= 1 
Alabama 8s...... 
Foreign Exchange.—The quotations are 108% 
@109% less commission, for prime banker's Sterling 
Bills on London at @ days, and 1l0K%@110\ at 3 
days. 
The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 
Gold (lowest 115%)..117¢ 11614 1163 115X116 116,115 5% 














U. 8. 5s, 81, COUP. ....cccccceeseceeees 11434,114%,114,1M 
U. 8S. 68, "BL, TOg.........eceeee 116(x),1163¢ 115% 11414 ,116 
U. S. 68, "81, COUP.......-.+000- 12234 ,122,12214 121% 12134 
UD. 8. 5-20, 62, COUP........sseeeeeee 116 54,116,115 % 115% 
U. 8. 5-20, "Gh. COUP........eeeee eens 116% 116,115 % ,115% 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup........ ++ -119,118,118}4 ,117,11734¢ 
U.S. 5-20'65 coup (DEW)........0--seeee 120,118,1193¢ 1194 
U.S. 5-20 ’67 coup... oo 12196 121, 120,120 
U.S. 5-20, 68, coup.... ete eeee eee eeL205€ 120,120,120 
U. 8. 10-40, POG... ccccccccccccececs 112% 1124 112,112 
D. 8. 1040, Coup. .......eeeeeeseeeeeee 114 34,113,113, 113% 


11436 ,(x)1144,1143¢ 11434 11336 
oeccccccccoecs 10234 102,101 10134 





N. Y.C. & H. R..... 












BA isacecaccccsccsccocseccsccneseos 131,131,131,1303¢,127 
BR sacenardes calocccbasctsccoccepeal 64 4 ,655¢ 64 64,63 
BD BOGE. 0c ths cccceccvccedescsccccébicedovee 74,7474 
Rae GMD 65a c dick ccaceibesciuenid 9214 ,93¢,93,92% 91% 
Wabash........... 67 16 6834 6736 6734 6756 
WeSA WORE... oe coc cceseconcncesececocoveces 70,71,72,71 
Northwestern pref. ........escssecceseseeees 845¢,84,84 
Rock Island.............. 109% 10934, 110,109 % ,109% ,1003¢ 
BE, POG... ...cccecsevccssccvecesced 5196 55 6 524 5254 5146 
ee a ee 72,7254 ,7134,71% 714 
Central of N. Jersey...........++. 106% ,1063¢ 10634 10534 
Bak. Ba B Wc vcccccvecccescccssse 105 105% ,105 105.1064 
Hann. & St. Jos....... 34 easnhahomen 
FE. & Gb. JOS. PECL 0 ccccnccceccccccscoscosuccesescccese 

Union Pacific...........-ceeeeeees 284.9814 283 27% wae 
POM nc cccctee es seecccccceseoosonees 111,112,112,112,111 
Western Union..........0.e..ee0e 86% 864 86% 85% S54 
a 4034,403¢ 4034 397 ,39 
RARER Tice 00 cc ccccccscceneveeczescs 93,9334 ,94,94% 98 
American Exp.... ......seeeseeeee 65,68 64% 6444 6334 
United States Exp...... «+ -71,7034,71% 70,7036 


Wells Fargo MEp.....ccccccccccccscccess 82,82,82,81 % ,82 

The principal event affecting “ the Street” is the 
death of Hon. Horace F. Clark, a son-in-law of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, who was intimately asso- 
ciated with many railroad and other business in- 
terests. At his decease he was President of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and Union 
Pacific Railroad Companies. He was also a director 
in other companies, the most important of which 
are the New York Central and Hudson, the New 
York and Harlem, the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, the Toledo, Wabash and Western, the 
Erie and Pittsburgh, the Dunkirk, Warren and 
Pittsburg, and also in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and Union Trust Company, besides sev- 
eral banks and insurance companies. He has been 
for many years the trusted counsellor of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. His death caused a slight decline 
in the stocks,more especially of the Lake Shore and 
Union Pacific, which, however, soon rallied. 

The following have declared dividends: The 
United New Jersey R. R, and Canal Company, a 
Quarterly Dividend of two and one-half per cent., 
payable July 10th; the Second Avenue Railroad, a 
dividend of two dollars a share, payable July 10th ; 
the Syracuse, Binghampton and New York Rail- 
road, a dividend of three per cent. payable July 
Ist: the Bank of America, a dividend of five per 
cent. payable July 1; the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western R. R., a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable July 15. 








DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 


The Freedman’s red by the Una Trust Company, 
oa the United States 
No. 188 BLE KER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Assets Over $4,000,000. 
J.W. ALVORD. eros 
G. W. STICKNEY, 
A. M. SPERRY, General In al Inspector. 
M L. HARRIS, Manager. 
82 Send for Circular, JOHN J. ZULLLE, Casltier. 


a 119% 119% | 





TEN PER CENT. 
HOME INVESTMENT. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS — 


OF THE 


La Moille Valley, St. Johnsbury and 
Essex County Railroads, 


One hundred and seventeen miles long, from the 
Connecticut River to Lake Champlain, and form- 
ing the Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
densburg Railroad Trunk Line, issued in denom- 
inations of $100, $500, $1,000, and absolutely limited 
to $20,000 per mile, — 
WITH A BASIS OF A CASH CAPITAL STOCK 
OF $1,200,000 PAID IN AT PAR. 
Interest payable in Gold Coin in Boston or New 
York, November land Mayl. They yield, at pres- 
ent rates of Gold, 


8 7-8 PER CENT., 


and held to maturity, 10 PER CENT. per annum 
interest. 


E, & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont; 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York : 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, Boston; 


Financial Agents. 


CGEORCE OPDYKE & Co. 
Ne, 25 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFER FOR SALE AND CONFIDENTLY RE- 
COMMEND: 

Lake Ontario Shore Railroad First Mort- 
gage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

St. Louis and Southeastern Consolidated 
Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe First 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Land 
Grant Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Evansville City (Ind.) Seven per cent. Bonds. 

Desirable Western County Bonds, yielding 
10 per cent. interest. 

Town Seven per cent. Bonds, State of New 
York. 





NOTICE TO INVESTORS, 


GHICACO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT.COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level, straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a@ safe and profitable investment. It.makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 


No. 27 Pine Street. . 





WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar’ 

= subscription prices, execute orders for J rea 
t Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


7 TO {2 PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of County, City and School 

District Bonds. Gaarantee } legality of all bonds 

sold, collect the cou thout charge, or take 

= asso much on reales. &#~ Send for Price 
1) 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Jar peed by our senior, should be in the hands 

interested in this class of securities. 2 > _ 
price $10. W.N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau 8t., 


BANKING HOUSE 


or 


TURNER BROTHERS,|, 


14 Nassau Street, New York. 











Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and oth- 
ers salicited. 

Interest allowed on daily balances subject to 
check at sight. Certificates of Deposit bearing in- 
terest issued, available at all business centers. 

Sight and telegraphic transfers on San Francisco. 





Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & OO., } 
& Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 





RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 





TEN PER CENT. 
Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 
Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 


and other good, sound, large-paying secu- 
rities for sale. Send for our Price-Lists. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 


11 Wall Street, New York. 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 & 398, 6 Canal Street, cor. Laight. 





a Monday evenings, 5 to 7 
sbteven | Million Dollars. urplus, 
fav und: Fifty Tpogsand Dollars. Six 
RST. cent. iosaeee $ allo ¥ Rooks in iis Bes- 
h, French and German. N.J. HAIN 


G.'8. CHAPIN, Treas. m bey. 


T. 5. ARMOU 





JAY COOKE & CoO., 
No, 20 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Exchange on London, Paris, Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Bremen, Vienna. Cable Trans- 


fers, Circular Letters, Com- 
mercial Credits, on 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO.,, 
41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 
10 Per Cent. 
10 Per Cent. 








Kansas School Bonds. 

Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 

8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 

NEW YORK. For sale by 


FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine 8t., New York. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
pay and sel on commissions Stocks, Bonds and 





Gold 
Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 
Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 

Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
Hegotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 

and doa 


General Banking Business. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF 
MONEY BETW = THIS COUNTRY AND 
ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF —_— 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


10 Per Cent. Registered School Bonds. 


Some choice lots just received. Also other safe 
and profitable investment securities. Legality of 


issue ranteed, 
- 2 THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 











OFFICE OF 


MCKILLOP, CAZMAY & CO., 22 MILK 8T., Boston. 
ASSOCIATES OF MCKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO., 
and 111 Worth Street, N. Y. 
oman ASSOCIATE OFFICES. 
Albany, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Port- 
and, Or., Milwaukee, Hamilton, Buffalo, Grand 





Rapids, Troy, Detroit, San Francisco. Louisville, 
St. Joseph Oledo, St. Paul, Quincy, Il., Montreal, 
Tvronto, Halifax, St. John, Indianapolis Utica, 


Rochester, Cleveland. Engiund, Scotland, 
Germany. Established in 1842. We shall be happy 
at any time to furnish responsible merchants, free 
of charge, with either our New Englandr United 
States volume of ratings for inspection; also to 
answer for them, free of charge, confidentially y,a 
sufficient number of test inquiries (the fairest and 
the surest test that can be applied to an Agency), 
toenable them to forma just Opinion of the prompt- 
ness, particularity and accuracy of our re 
McKILLOP, CAZMA' “3 ‘Co. 


SA POLIO. 


removes Stains from Marble Mantels. Tables and 
way t from Hard-finished Walls, and from 
China and Porcelain, 10 cents. 








TO INVESTORS. 


THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company’ 


Having determined to cl-we its 7-36 First Mort- 
gage Gold Loan at an aggregate not exceeding 
thirty million dollars, and thereafter to pay no 
higher rate of interest than six per cent. on further 
issues of its bonds, THE LIMITED REMAINDER OF 
THE 7 3-10 LOAN IS NOW BEING DISPOSED OF 
tlfrough the usual agencies. 


The attention of those wishing to re-invest 


July Coupons and Dividends 
is called to this favorable opportunity for obtain- 
ing these bonds. 

As the bonds of this issue are made receivable in 
payment forthe Company’s land at 1-10, they are 
in constant and increasing demand for this pur- 
pose, and will continue to be after the loan is 
closed—a fact which much enhgnces their value 
and attractiveness as an investment. 

The Company now has more than 500 miles of its 
Road built and in operation, including the entire 
Eastern Division, connecting Lake Superior and 
the navigation of the Missouri river ; it has earned 
tide to nearly Ten Million Acres of the Land 
Grant, and sales of lands have thus far averaged 
$5.6 per acre. 

All marketable securities are received in ex- 
change for Northern Pacifics. 


_JAY COOKE & CO. 


$e 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE 


SUMMER FURNITURE 
FOR 
Sea Side Cottages, 
Mountain Villas, 
City and Country Houses, 
18 THE 


RATTAN, 


Made up in new and beautiful styles.. 


Chairs of all descriptions. 
Sofas and Reclining Chairs. 
New French and German Styles for 
Verandas and Lawns. 








Work-Tables and Baskets, 
Flower Stands, Firewood-Holders, etc., etc. 
Baskets of every kind. 
Mats, Matting, 
Window Shades, ' 
Brooms, ete. 
Sold by all first-class Furniture Dealers. Manu- 
factured by 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Sts., BOSTON. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS: 
3 Barclay Street and 8 Park Place. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering a large assortment of NOVELTIES in 
LADIES’ WHITE LAWN 


Suit So) 

$4 each, upward. 

Braided Linen Suits $6 each, upward. 

BLACK ALPACA SUITS$12 each, upward. 

Mohair and Poplin Suits, elegantly trim- 
med, $16 each, upward. 

Striped Silk Suits, Spring colors, only 840 
each, upward. 

Black Silk Suits, very handsome, only $850: 
each, upward. 

PLAIN COLORED SILK, very stylishly 
trimmed, $68 each, uyward. 

An immense variety of Ladies’ and Misses’ UN« 
DERGARMENTS, Children’s Embroidered 
Pique Walking Suits and Carrying Cloaks. 


Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing, 


manufactured on their own premises, and for qual- 
ity, style, and workmanship cannot be excelled. 
Brown Linen Blouse Suits only $2. 
Brown Linen Jockey Suits only $3 50. 
Sailor ditto, only $4. 
Blouse Cloth Suits, very handsome and fine, 
86 each, upward. 
English Walking Suits, extra fine, only $12 
upward. 
Very fine Dress Suits, only $15 upward. 
Colored Striped Waists; $1 25. 
Fine White Linen Waists, $1 50 each, up- 
ward. 


er., 





UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN 


Gents’ Shirts, 


from selected qualities of MASONVILLE, WAM- 
SUTTA, and NEW-YORK MUSLIN, with fine lin- 
en BOSOMS and CUFFS, $1 75, $2 25, and 
$2 50 each. 

A large and choice variety of Paris and Domes- 
tic made 


Hats and Bonnets, 


At Anovut HAtr RECENT PRICES, 


Fine English Straw, and Leghorn Hats, styl- 
ishly trimmed, 86 to $12 each. 

Palmetto Hats, of an extra fine quality, new- 
est shapes, TRIMMED and UNTRIMMED, at reduced 


prices. 
Feathers, Flowers, Jet Trimmings, Or- 
naments, Trimming Ribbons, Sash Rib- 


bons, Neck-Ties, Scarfs, &c., &c. 





Strangers visiting our City are respectfully invit- 
ed to examine the above. 
No Importuning to Purchase, 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts . 





